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Boston Ministers’ Meeting 


The Boston Universalist ministers met 
Feb. 3 at 16 Beacon St., with twenty 
present. Dr. Samuel Gilbert Ayres made 
a forceful address upon ‘‘Loyalty.” Dr. 
Coons presided, Mr. Nichols conducted 
the devotions, Miss Dora Brown played 
for the singing, and Dr. Marvin, Dr. 
Merrick, Mr. Carritt, Dr. Coons, Mr. 
Webster, Rev. Douglas Robbins, Rev. 
Fenwick Leavitt,. Jr., and Rev. Tracy 
Pullman took part in the discussion. 

Dr. Coons in presenting Dr. Ayres spoke 
of the great anxiety through which he has 
been passing on account of the grave ill- 
ness of his daughter. 

Dr. Ayres said: “I am a Universalist of 
Universalists. I was born in the Univer- 
salist Church, of Universalist parents. For 
generations my people have been in the 
Universalist Church. They began in the 
old Bleecker Street Church, New York 
City, of which Dr. T. J. Sawyer was min- 
ister. Later my parents went uptown and 
were identified with Dr. Chapin’s church in 
the days of his power. Then they went to 
Harlem, where they joined a group of 
Bleecker Street members and formed the 
Sawyer Memorial Church. In that church 
I was reared. In my young manhood I 
suppose I held every office in the gift of 
the metropolitan organization. 

“The parishes that I served before going 
to Japan were models of loyalty to our 
cause. Dexter, N. Y., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Woonsocket, R. I., were quick to re- 
spond to denominational needs. 

“Then came the call to Japan. I did 
hate to give up Woonsocket, but felt I 
must be loyal to the foreign work of our 
church. In Japan, I got a different idea of 
many home churches. If I were to be in- 
fluenced by the attitude of leading men 
and churches toward our Japan work, I 
should not think much of our church. 

“Dr. Demarest used to say that he was a 
Universalist and that he spelled it with a 
capital U. So I am a Universalist who 
spells it with a capital U. Iam here to say 
that churches which are strong are de- 
nominational churches. If we are to make 
our best contribution to the cause of Jesus 
Christ we shall do it by minding our own 
business and attending to the interests 
definitely and specifically committed to 
our care. 

“How shall we arouse interest in our own 
work? 1. Use our own literature—the 
booklets of Dr. Etz, The Christian Leader, 
and our own song books.. No song can 
help us that says ‘Blessed Jesus, thou hast 
bought us.’ 2. Use our denominational 
program and observe all special days. 
3. Attend our conventions and conferences 
and get other people to attend. 4. Use 
the officials of the denomination to explain 
denominational work. I don’t want of- 
ficials to come in and preach for me. I 
can do it as well as they can. But I want 
the officials to come as representative of 


the entire church and talk about our work 
asa whole. 5. See to it tnat our churches. 
call denominationally-minded ministers, 
and put denominationally-minded men at 
the head of parish committees. One of 
the saddest memories of my life is that of 
going into a parish and finding a man at 
the head of the parish who cared nothing 
about the Universalist Church. 6. Take 
up offerings for denominational purposes. 
7. Preach Universalism. 

“You have the idea that all other 
churches are Universalist. They are not. 
I saw a sign on a Methodist church, ‘God 
a Methodist.’ I shall preach that God is 
a Universalist.” 

Dr. Marvin said: ‘“‘Dr. Ayres has beem 
modest about the sacrifices he made in 
going to Japan. I wonder if the denomina- 
tion has been as loyal to him. When he 
came back he had to begin al! over again,, 
and start with students to look for a 
church. I liked the ring of sincerity in 
the address.” 

Rev. Arthur Webster discussed use of 
Universalist hymns. He said: “If we are 
going to use them at all, we should use 
them as written. We say ‘Thy will be 
done’ in the Lord’s Prayer, but who wants. 
it done? We don’t have to believe all the 
theology of a great old hymn in order to: 
use it in services of worship.” Mr. Web- 
ster reported on a questionnaire sent out 
to his people in Weymouth. Of seventy- 
five responses to the question as to kind 
of sermons desired, seventy-three voted 
for biblical and mystical, one for historical 
and one for sermons on current topics. 

Rey. Tracy Pullman of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who preached at Salem the day before the: 
meeting, was called for. He spoke of two 
different loyalties, one to the organization, 
and one to the idea for which the crganiza- 
tion stands. He said that many of us as re- 
ligious workers are losing out because we: 
are not thinking of our beliefs in the light 
of the times that we live in. Many 
changes in ideology, methods, tacties, he 
declared are necessary in this age. He 
said that the root idea of Universalism is. 
the universality of our highest human 
values. He defined the greatest contribu- 
tion of the Universalist Church as the idea 
that the highest human values hold true: 
regardless of nation, race or creed. He 
said: “Born in the Universalist Church, 
born in the household of one of our great-- 
est Universalist ministers, baptized and 
reared in the Universalist Church, trained 
in two Universalist schools, and with a 
debt to them that I never can repay, I count 
myself loyal to the Universalist Church. 
Yet I declare that I am terribly fearful 
that our church is losing its greatest op- 
portunity to make a contribution to civiliz- 
ation because it hesitates to change, to 
adapt itself to new conditions. 'To succeed 
it must become alive to the demands of a. 
new day.” 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God. 


4, The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


LOYALTY TO THE HIGHEST WE KNOW 


VEN a dog is ennobled when he exhibits loyalty 
to the highest that he knows. There are 
touching stories of dog loyalty—loyalty even 

to death. Ifa dog fails, he is apt to fail because he 
doesn’t know. When his dog brain comprehends 
peril for his beloved master, he will go through fire 
and flood to do his part. And the monks of St. Ber- 
nard have shown how much intelligence can enter the 
dog brain. 

In all our relations, personal, civic and church, 
there is nothing greater than loyalty to the best that 
we know. If we add to that a powerful desire to know 
more, we have stated the whole duty of man. Out of 
this “Loyalty Month” in our church there may come 
to us all a finer type of loyalty than we ever have 
exhibited before. 

This loyalty will start deep within us, where 
friends and comrades cannot penetrate even with the 
most sympathetic understanding, but where we sit 
alone with conscience. It will move from there unto 
the nearest things of everyday life. It will make us 
individually finer men and women—more loyal to our 
ideals of charitable judgment, pure thought, cheerful 
manner, helpful speech. If we are Universalist people 
with an intelligent idea of what the church stands for 
and what the faith means, this loyalty which comes 
up out of the deep places of being cannot help but 
make us see the brother or sister in peril and go to 
them as the St. Bernard dog goes to the traveler lost 
in the storm. 

For ourselves we have to say with sorrow that 
we never have been one of the hounds of heaven. 
Perhaps there are others in our fellowship like us. 
Perhaps that is why some of the fine young men 
who have come into the church feel uneasy about 
the future. 

There is place in life for comfort, for pleasure, for 
joy. The great and good Being who brought this 
universe into existence, in our judgment did not want 
pain and sorrow to be the dominant note in life. 
He wanted comfort, pleasure, and joy to be the portion 
of us all. He instituted the machinery through which 
pain and sorrow became a possibility so that all to- 
gether we might achieve the deep joy of helping one 
another. 

Step by step, through loyalty months and cru- 
sades, and through many secret sessions with our- 


selves down in the depths of being, we must march 
from loyalty to loyalty. We must try to see more. 
We must try to live up to what we see. 

Terhune told a beautiful story recently of a dog 
wounded by a hunter and about to be put out of his 
pain. But a little girl of the family begged for him, 
and a war-time nurse who lived near said she would 
work over him. The nurse kept him for a month and 
returned him to his mistress well and strong. Then 
one bitter night the nurse fell, back of the house where 
she lived alone, and hurt herself so severely that she 
could not stand or crawl. But she could cry. And 
above the shrieking wind the cry reached the sensitive 
ear of the dog in the other house. He tore at the door 
until the family let him out. Soon he was back, 
barking, crying, tearing at the girl’s skirt, until the 
elders thought him mad. At the insistence of the 
child at last they followed the dog, and saved the 
woman. 

It is that combination of the sensitive ear and the 
loyal heart that we need in these days, as we have 
needed it at every stage of human history. Going to 
meetings, supporting the church, are important in 
their way, but they are only means to a great end. 
That end is that we shall become folks who are loyal 
through and through to the highest that we know, 
and that continually we shall strive to know more. 


* * 


REESE HELPS TO MAKE THE ISSUE CLEAR 


E publish in another column a restatement 
\V \) of the humanist position, by Curtis W. Reese. 
We must give Dr. Reese credit for being 
frank and honest. He does not try to ride two horses 
which are going in different directions at the same 
time. To him the universe is “self-existing.” All 
that man has and is comes from “‘the interplay of man 
with his natural and social environment and heritage.” 
Religion consists of the actions, purposes and ex- 
periences that are significant to the human being. 
There are no unique religious attitudes and emotions. 
There is no cosmic guaranty of human values, or, in 
other words, no God. To bring out the best in man 
is the object of humanism. Institutions are for man, 
and not the other way around. An acquisitive, profit- 
motivated society is done for. Cooperation should 
be the object and end of our effort. Number eleven 
in his statement is not clear, but in the main the 
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summary is admirable. There have been so many 
attempts to regularize the standing of humanists in 
the Unitarian churches, such desperate pushing of the 
soft pedal, so many aggressive efforts made to have 
as many humanists as theists employed as sextons 
and what not, that we welcome a bold, forthright 
utterance. 

This humanist statement stands in striking con- 
trast to all Universalist statements of belief. It is at 
the opposite pole from Universalism in one thing, and 
one thing oniy, its denial of cosmic interest in man and 
sanction for his values.” Numbers 12, 11, 10, 9, 8, 7, 5, 4 
and 2 can be said by Universalists, are being said by 
Universalists, and probably will be said by Univer- 
salists in one form or another for years to come. 
Parts of the other sections can be said also. The 
major note of Universalism is the building up of a 
better race, substituting brotherhood for strife, coop- 
erating with science. But Universalism always has 
held, and today holds with deeper faith than ever be- 
fore in its history, the conviction that there are values 
that are uniquely religious, and that those values 
exist in the tie between man and his Maker, or be- 
tween the individual and the cosmos. When we cut 
that tie we cut the nerve of religion. 

There is not the slightest danger of the Universalist 
Church going humanist in the technical sense of the 
word. The attempt of so-called church humanists to 
get rid of cosmic sanctions for noble action is contrary 
to the letter and the spirit of Universalist faith and 
practice. The Universalist Church had its origin in a 
greater faith in God’ than that of the older churches 
of 150 years ago, and not a lesser faith. The experi- 
ence of Universalists all through the years has deep- 
ened their faith in a great and good Cosmic Power 
working in man and through man. 

The business of soft-pedaling the conflict is nau- 
seating to us. ‘There is an issue here. It is a clean- 
cut issue. Dr. Reese, able, honest, fearless man that 
he is, helps make the issue clear, and we thank him 
for it. 

* * 
A THOUSAND PAGES OF FELLOWSHIP 


THOUSAND and four pages, well printed and 
attractively bound, carry the story of the Con- 
gress of Religions at the Chicago World’s Fair 

in 1988 by the World’s Fellowship of Faiths. Two 
hundred representatives of the races and faiths of the 
world appear in this book.* The addresses are on 
everything from communism to poverty, from fear 
to mysticism, from politics to religion. 

Charles F. Weller, who, with Das Gupta of India, 
holds congresses around the world, and who is a Uni- 
tarian layman of high ability, put the book together. 
Parsees, Sikhs, Buddhists, Jews, Christians and others 
furnished speakers for the Congress, of the caliber of 
Hocking, John Dewey, Younghusband, McConnell, 
and John Haynes Holmes. Dr. Brigham of Chicago 
represents Universalists in the volume. 

It is a good book to take away to a retreat and 
study. It will give one a clearer notion of modern 
civilization. Hocking’s address on “The Alleged 


*World Fellowship. Edited by Charles Frederick Weller. 
Liveright Publishing Corporation, New York. Price $3.00. 


Passing of Liberalism” is worth attention. He some- 
where lighted upon the idea that “individual thought 
and conscience are the source of whatever thought and 
conscience the collectivity has,’’ and that this forms a 
durable element in liberalism. The rights of in- 
dividuals added together cannot constitute the wel- 
fare of the whole, but if ignored they destroy that 
welfare. “They are not enough, but they are neces- 
sary.” 

The book is a compilation of highly important 
and illuminating addresses. 


* ok 


REPENT, RECANT, MANIFEST CHRISTIANITY 


BROTHER Universalist minister sends us a 
clipping announcing the suspension of the work 
of the Council for Moderation because of con- 

flict within the organization between those who want 
to reduce drinking and those who want to increase and 
extend the use of alcohol in moderation. He suggests 
that we “turn a new leaf, repent, recant our former 
editorial, and use our influence in another editorial 
for what faith requires of us as Christians,’’ and he 
writes the words faith and Christians in capital 
letters. 

The letter further says that our mistake lies in 
favoring abstainers and drinkers, believers and unbe- 
lievers. He tells us that progressive liberalism mani- 
fests itself in opposition to drink and non-fellowship 
with atheists. 

No one can question the sincerity of this gentle- 
man. But we wonder how he would like it if we asked 
him to repent and recant his misjudgment of millions 
of noble people abroad and at home who think it no 
more wrong to drink wine or beer than we do to drink 
water, and his intolerance toward church members 
who do not share his views of religion. 

We make many mistakes and have no hesitancy 
in saying so. Life is a constant struggle for us. But 
there is nothing for us to recant in what we have said 
about drinking or the Council for Moderation. The 
Council was a social experiment which did not work. 
Some of our friends saw that it would not work, and 
said so. They were right. They saw that there were 
two groups struggling for control—temperance people 
like John D. Rockefeller and people ready to use the 
Council to increase the consumption of their wares. 
These friends had clearer vision than we had. 

We say frankly that we approve fully the action 
of Mr. Rockefeller and his friends in withdrawing 
support. We should have taken the same action if 
in their places. But we shall go on being a Council 
for Moderation all by ourselves. So will many of our 
prohibition friends. For what does it mean? Weare 
interested in young John Doe, who has been drinking 
heavily. He has been seen drunk in public places. 
He narrowly escaped death in a motor crash. His 
folks are heartbroken over the way he is going. The 
day comes when we have a good chance. Weare able 
to do him a service, and win his gratitude. Then when 
he knows that we care, we try to show him what he is 
doing. We beg him to stop drinking altogether, and 
tell him the danger in fastening on himself a habit 
that he cannot control. He flatly refuses. Then we 
appeal to him on the grcund of his gentlemanly in- 


{ at the liquor business in his state. 


4 stituency. 
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stincts, and tell him that no man of culture or standing 
gets drunk. We secure a pledge from him to achieve 
self-control and not drink to excess. We believe that 


| when we can get heavy drinkers to become moderate, 


and moderate drinkers to give it up altogether and not 


' run the risk, we shall render a service. 


___ As to speaking of the subject to moderate drinkers 
In general, or lecturing our friends in Belgium or 
France or England on the subject, we should consider 
such action an impertinence on our part. We know 
scores of them who, in culture, in vision, in service of 
their fellow men, in deep faith in God, have attained 
an elevation which we shall never reach. 

Our correspondent is constantly leveling blows 
God bless him for 
it. The liquor business is a dreadful business, and to 


| handle it calls for great wisdom and public spirit. 
€ But our brother will forgive us if we do not permit 
® him to define faith and Christian duty for us. 


And 
when he writes the words ‘‘Progressive Liberalism”’ in 
capital letters, and tells us we do not “manifest it,” 


Be are sufficiently lacking in humility to believe that 


we know better than he does what the words mean. 
egek 
DR. PERKINS ASKS 


R. PERKINS ask his people: ‘Will you help to 
make February a distinctive Loyalty Month? 
Will you, by your constant presence in church, 


» help to make our Sunday services in February an 


inspiring, visible demonstration that we take our re- 


| ligion and our church seriously? Will you help to prove 


to our fellow Universalists everywhere that a nation- 


8 wide crusade for spiritual renewal has behind it the 
* whole-hearted backing of their nationally repre- 
+ sentative church?” 


These are searching questions. Knowing the 
Washington people, we know how they will be an- 
swered. But they are questions for our entire con- 
Knowing our constituency, we feel sure 
that they will be answered by an emphatic “Yes.” 


SAFEGUARDING MARRIAGES 

HE Committee on Marriage and the Home, 
AL of the Department of the Church and Social 
Service, set up by the Federal Council, has made 
available the results of its study in a pamphlet* of 
forty pages. There are able and consecrated men 
and women on the committee. Prof. Howard Chand- 
ler Robbins is chairman. Dr. Dexter of the Unitarian 
body, Dr. Cavert, Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, are among 
the members, as was the late George W. Wickersham. 


Every minister ought to read the pamphlet before 


performing another marriage ceremony, although 
some of our own ministers will find their own faith and 


(| practice set forth. 


The idea back of the study is to put Reno and 
similar places out of business, not by repressive legis- 
lation but by taking steps to insure happy marriages 
and happy homes. 

Sermons against divorce are futile gestures. There 


*Safeguarding Marriages. By the Committee on Marriage 
andtheHome. Published by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, 105 East 22d St., New York. Price 20 cents. 


is a better way. This book sets it forth. There are 
chapters on ‘The Preventive Emphasis,” “Careless 
Marriages,” ‘‘Pre-Marital Instruction,” ‘“Techniques,”’ 
“The Danger of Hasty and Unwise Marriages,” ‘“The 
Wedding Ceremony,” and “Later Pastoral Service.”’ 
Under eleven headings the book discusses ‘“The Con- 
tent of Pre-Marital Instruction.”’ 

It is a wise, balanced, frank, helpful contribution 
to a vital subject. 

* * 


THE CHURCH IN CARIBOU 


E wish that more of our churches would follow 
the example of the Universalist church in 
Caribou, Maine, and put the simple facts of 

local church history in form to be preserved. 

The Caribou church, started in 1895, has recently 
issued a pamphlet history written by Lora K. Sincock. 
It is illustrated by pictures of the church as it is today, 
and as it was forty years ago, of the parsonage, and 
of the pastors, Frazier, Cunningham, Hersey, and 
Blair, and the Rev. and Mrs. Stanford Mitchell. 
There also is a picture of Mrs. Ivory Hardison, the 
wife of the first American settler in the township. 
She was a true and tried Universalist, and it was 
probably largely through her influence that the church 
came into existence. The book is a fine piece of work. 

The Rev. G. Douglas Frazier, a native of New 
York State and a graduate of St. Lawrence, took 
charge of this church in November, 1933, and is 
steadily building a place for himself in this great 
north country. 

“WE FAILED’”’ 


HE Rev. Robert G. Armstrong, Superintendent of 
Congregational and Christian Churches of New 
Hampshire, is an honest man. “We Failed”’ is 

the title of the leading editorial in the February issue of 
his state paper. There is no attempt to gloss things 
over. There is a slump in state offerings for home 
and foreign missions of nine percent. The churches 
gave $38,400 in 1985 over 1934. Since 1929 the offer- 
ings have gone down from $68,000 to $37,000. 

He asks what the slump means. Is Protestantism 
bankrupt? Nationally and internationally it means 
closing up institutions and curtailing work. 

“New Hampshire did not hold the line,” he tells 
us, “but what of 1936?” 

Per capita the giving figures out two and one- 
half cents per week for each Congregationalist. In 
the great days of New Hampshire giving it figured out 
only six cents per week per capita. 

Just think what would happen if Universalists 
gave two and one-half cents each week per capita for 
the extension work of our Universalist General Con- 
vention! 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The more we sense the meaning of universalist 
written with a small u, the better we can play our part 
as Universalists written with a large U. 


It is a truism that neither grandparents nor 
parents fully understand youth, but would it be an 
unmixed blessing if they did? 
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Nature and Human Nature 
LXXXIII. The Majesty of Winter in the White Mountains 


Johannes 


FIITH a party of twenty people from Univer- 
mM salist Headquarters and Tufts College, | 
made a trip recently on one of the Sunday 
snow trains to the region of the Fran- 
conia Notch in the White Mountains. 

I am old-fashioned enough to be a bit uneasy 
over what strict Sabbatarians may think about it, 
and clear-sighted enough to realize that hard-working 
ministers around Boston may well comment: ‘Suppose 
everybody did the same thing? What would happen 
to our churches?” 

The only thing that I can say in reply is that the 
trip was an eye-opener to me concerning youth, the 
Sabbath, Sunday outings in general, and snow trains 
in particular. 

The trip came in the midst of a long continued 
period of cold weather, on a day which started and 
ended at zero, and below zero in the mountains, and 
which warmed up a bit at midday where the woods 
cut off the bitter wind and the sun struck in. 

The host and hostess for the occasion were Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. John M. Ratcliff. 

In 1928, after long search, the Ratcliffs found an 
old farm that they could fix up for a summer place. 
It lay in the White Mountain region above Campton, 
N. H., and commanded a noble view of the Pemige- 
wasset Valley which Starr King loved, the Sandwich 
range, and the mountains around the Franconia 
Notch. Campton is 182 miles from Boston by rail. 
It is eight miles north of Plymouth and fourteen south 
of North Woodstock and Lincoln, which stand a mile 
apart at the end of the line and almost in the famous 
Notch. 

Professor and Mrs. Ratcliff use their place as a 
summer home and for occasional week-end trips in 
the winter. They can reach it in three or three and 
one-half hours by motor car. All those who sense 
the strain of professional work under modern city 
conditions will understand what it means to have a 
simple country place situated in radically different 
physical conditions, near enough to reach easily. 

A year or so ago Professor Ratcliff bought at 
auction a country schoolhouse on land adjoining his 
farm, and located down the hill far enough to be more 
easily reached in severe winter weather than his old 
farmhouse. 

As Mr. Ratcliff is a natural mechanic and likes to 
work, he has turned the schoolhouse into a second snug 
home. He has raised the roof, put in a chimney and 
fireplace, and added a porch and woodshed. Much of 
the work he has done at odd times with his own hands. 

Here then is the physical setting for my Sunday 
pleasure jaunt, or debacle, as my readers may choose 
to call it. 

For five or six years I have read about trips of the 
snow trains from Boston, Providence and Worcester 
to points famous for winter sports in Maine, New 
Hampshire and Vermont. I have even heard about 
trains dispatched in many sections which carried a 
total of 3,000 or 4,000 people, without sensing the 


business as an important social phenomenon. But on 
February 2 I was plunged into the thing, when ten 
trains went out with 5,000 people, and I was one of 
them. 

To begin with, I was one of the few people who 
wore an overcoat. I probably was the only man 
without ear-muffs of some kind. And I was one of 
the few in age upward of—shall we say?—thirty, for 
that is the truth, if not the whole truth. I had 
gone down late Saturday and bought some arc- 
tics, but they did me little good, for they were in a 
bundle at the only time I needed them. That was 
when I jumped off the train into snow well up to my 
middle, if we count the concealed ditch. 

Passing through the North Station, clad in ski 
suits, jackets, pants, caps, boots, carrying skis, ski- 
poles, snow-shoes, knapsacks and toboggans, came 
the army of youth. They were a sturdy, healthy lot, 
male and female—though one often had to look twice 
to tell which was which. There was just enough 
“sang froid’”’ to them to give point to the comment of 
the funny man in one of the Boston papers: ‘“They 
flock to the station bellowing for blizzards, and they 
return with a fine contempt for everybody who has 
spent the week end in a warm room. Vim and vigor 
fill the train from engine to caboose. The engineer 
reads Whittier’s ‘Snow Bound’ aloud to the fireman - 
en route, and when the train stops between stations 
they send back a yodeler instead of a brakeman.” 

Not true, of course, as we say about some state- 
ments in the Bible, but containing truth. 

These youths and maidens were an interesting 
sight. And yet I kept asking myself: ““What is hap- 
pening to the churches, or don’t these young folks 
ever go to church? Or is it just a day off from church 
with them as it is with me and my friends?” There 
they sat in solid ranks in coach after coach, skis 
stacked at car ends, snow-shoes stuck up anywhere 
that the owner could find room, a merry, healthy, 
hearty, wholesome crowd. Only a few had had 
liquor. Dean McCollester on his train won the en- 
thusiastic approval of the Tufts College crowd by the 
kind, tactful way in which he handled a pert girl who 
jammed a sandwich into his mouth. 

Our train went north by way of Nashua, Concord 
and Plymouth. The country was beautiful all along 
the way. One did not have to wait for high mountains 
to find beauty. The valley of the Merrimac River 
does not have to take a back seat for any grander 
scenery. The sun fell in splendor on glittering snow 
fields and the level frozen surfaces of lakes. The dark 
woods breaking the white expanse all along the way 
rested the eyes. But it looked cold in spite of the 
sun. The wind every now and then drove clouds of 
fine snow over the wild expanse of rolling country. 
On the ice of the lakes I noticed many little houses, 
some with smoke coming out of stovepipes. One of* 
our ministers, formerly located in New Hampshire, 
explained that these houses sheltered sportsmen 
fishing for pickerel. For miles we ran along Lake 
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Winnepesaukee, with its hundreds of camps. And 
once in a while we saw a camp open, and wondered 
if a big hard-fleshed pickerel broiled over wood coals 
might not be a good substitute for a usual Sunday 
dinner. 

About 11.30 we reached Campton. Knowing 
that the crowd went on to the end of the line and that 
the train halted only a moment, we got off a rear 
coach far down the line. I knew that the snow was 


deep, but I did not know that a ditch lay in my path. 


In I went flat on my face. In came a dignified head 
of an important part of our work to keep me company. 
In plunged the fast moving little mimeograph opera- 
tor at Headquarters, and like a toy tractor pushed out 
as fast as she went in. 

Professor Ratcliff came hurrying down the icy 
highway. He had three cars with him, as neighbors 
were helping him. We shook ourselves free from snow 
and piled in to get out of the bitter wind. The main 
highways had been well cleared. Soon, however, we 
were up where the plow had gone through deep drifts, 
leaving a track wide enough for only one car. The 
cars could not take us the last quarter of a mile, but 
dropped us at the Ratcliff schoolhouse. The Ratcliffs 
had come up on Friday and had stayed in the cozy 
little winter home they had made out of the district 
school. The road on up to their farmhouse had been 
plowed out only that morning. It was good to climb 
and to exercise. Soon we turned into the yard of the 
long, rambling farmhouse on its high hill, and lifted 
the latch. We stepped at once into a room thirty 
feet long and twenty wide, made by taking out the 
old partitions. It was simply flooded with winter 
sunshine. A fire crackled cheerfully in a Franklin 
stove. The hostess emerged from the kitchen to 
greet us. Upstairs in the hall, another wood fire 
threw out a blessed heat, and there I took out dry 
shoes and dry socks from a little bag that I had carried, 
and unpacked my arctics. Also I did intensive work 
on my great toes to restore circulation. From all the 
front windows one looked out eastward on a sublime 
White Mountain view. The Pemigewasset valley 
by which we had come into the mountain country lay 
below us. The magnificent Sandwich range lay di- 
rectly ahead. To the north we had the mountains of 
the Notch, Pemigewasset on one side, Franconia on 
the other side, although we had to climb a little higher 
to get an unobstructed view of the Notch itself. Be- 
fore us were world famous places and peaks. ‘The 
Presidential range lay more to the northeast. These 
mountains before us were the western ranges of the 
White Mountains, Mount Lafayette, 5269 feet, being 
the highest. Mount Washington rears itself up a little 
over 1,000 feet more (6,293). The farmhouse itself is 
at an elevation of 1,400 feet, just a fine change from 
sea level at Boston. 

The telephone rang and our host reported that the 
Tufts College party had not come on the second sec- 
tion, and that he was waiting for the third. Our 
hostess, wise woman, at once started serving dinner. 
From the new hardwood floor of the front room, we 
passed out to the broad yellow boards of the long 
kitchen, made by throwing kitchen and kitchen bed- 
room into one room. Each of us received a smoking 
hot plate of creamed chicken on a biscuit, and diced 


carrots and peas. Returning to the living room, we 
helped ourselves to jellied cranberry, salted nuts and 
various other things. Hot coffee followed us in 
quickly—plenty of it—cheering to the spirits, and good 
for the cold toes. There was a delicious dessert also. 

Then someone looking out reported the Tufts 
College delegation coming slowly up the steep road— 
the Dean, not showing a sign of age, and wrapped in 
his father’s old fur coat, a hostess, who is head of a 
dormitory, the tall teacher of English, daughter of one 
of the most famous theologians and teachers Tufts 
ever had, the able young professor in the School of 
Education and his wife, the grown son and daughter 
of the head of the education department, the young 
theological professor and his little girl, and last but 
not least the philosopher whose mind works as nimbly 
over firewood as over a philosophic basis for liberalism. 

By the time they were in, our crowd was out, on 
skis, on toboggans, on sleds, on snow-shoes. When the 
second crowd got out into the warm sun and bitter 
wind, I settled down with the Dean and the Professor 
to discuss Sabbath observance, the future of churches, 
and the life and work of the various members of the 
party. 

Much is happening to church attendance in all 
denominations. A little nubbin of people who like 
the social side of churches fully as much as worship, is 
all that is left in some places. Must we definitely ac- 
cept the fact that religion is expressing itself outside 
the churches? Ought we not to rejoice to find re- 
ligion in the charity organization society or the art 
gallery? Is there not a field for a new type of circuit 
rider—the specialist in a team organized to cover half 
acounty? Were there not religious values in the things 
that we saw before us—acquaintance with interesting 
people, renewal of old friendships, time to talk things 
over, an outing for people shut in offices all the week, 
fresh air and exercise, a baptism of beauty? Certainly 
there was self-sacrificing service in the opening up 
of two closed houses in the winter, tending wood fires, 
transporting twenty people and supplies, and giving 
them a happy time and complete change on a day 
when winter reigned supreme. 

We did not settle everything, but we kept a hot 
fire going in the old Franklin stove, we watched the 
sun creep across the floor, we looked out on the ever- 
lasting hills, and the Eternal God, the first, the last, 
did not seem far away. 

The philosopher and I took a walk up to the 
point where we could look over into the “Notch.” 
Going along the east side of a hill, protected much of 
the way by woods, and with the sun on us, we decided 
that it was warming up. So when we met a party 
coming back and a thoughtful girl took off her scarf to 
put over my ears, I declined it. Three times I de- 
clined it, but she put it on me whether or no, and the 
party laughed uproariously at the spectacle I made. 
But she knew what she was about. When we reached 
the high point, we could not face the blizzard half a 
minute. The northwest wind drove the snow at us in 
blinding clouds. Without that scarf I should have 
stood a good chance of freezing my ears in about one 
minute. It was a glorious view, but the philosopher 
turned back hastily, with the comment that we already 
had it on the retina of the eye and could examine it 
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more in detail in the shelter of the woods. Wise 
philosopher! However, the fierce blizzard made us 
realize what those college boys faced in attempting to 
climb Mount Washington on just such a winter day. 
Those who turned around were saved. The two who 
pushed on were lost. ; 

The athletes of the party kept coming into the 
house every little while to get warm. Orders were 
issued finally to base all of our movements on the 
schoolhouse after three p.m. So in the middle of the 
afternoon we moved bag and baggage, skis and sleds 
— Professor Ratcliff transporting a large tin receptacle 
on a sled. The schoolhouse home, though smaller, 
was adequate and comfortable. On the walls, back 
of the new paint, we could see the carvings of genera- 
tions of Campton boys and girls. By the stairs was a 
ship. All along there were initials. Probably this art 
cost many a boy a birching in the heroic days of old. 

Over on a distant hill we saw the long rambling 
buildings of a farm where a lady of Cambridge estab- 
lished a home, and where she took in a dozen waifs 
and strays and brought them up. The boys became 
good farmers and useful citizens. She was an eccen- 
tric character, often laughed at, but always character- 
ized affectionately as “‘a good woman.” 


““\ high tea” was served about four and then the 
first load departed for the station. The philosopher 
and I were onit, and he insisted that I read from a book 
in my pocket about Boswell and Johnson. With 
reading and with talk we passed the time until our 
section came along. 

They are very particular on these trains. A 
person can pick his own seat, but he is supposed to 
keep it for the return trip. We did not get our exact 
seats, but we placed our ten people together and were 
entirely comfortable. The Tufts people had to wait 
for another section. In three and one half hours we 
were back in Boston. The trip had cost us $2.75 each. 
By rail we had traveled 264 miles, by motor five or 
six. But, judged by the complete change in environ- 
ment, we had been thousands of miles away from our 
usual surroundings and pursuits. 

I shall never forget the purple light on the moun- 
tains when we drove to the station. The snow-covered 
wooded slopes of one of the main ranges lay before us 
in the light of the setting sun. We had a glimpse of 
the majesty and beauty of winter in the White Moun- 
tains. We had a revelation of the kindness in human 
hearts which, as it buds and blossoms, turns every win- 
ter into spring. 


Alabama Bound--and Home Again 


Harriet G. Yates 


E farther south one goes the more fall-like 
the country appears. This season I met the 
fall in several different sections of the country. 
In mid-September it was in Maine with all its 
ar coloring, in mid-October in Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and metropolitan New York. After 
the Washington Conventions as we journeyed through 
Virginia and into North Carolina it was still fall. 
And lo and behold, as I crossed the state line from 
Georgia to Alabama here was yet the fall. Slightly 
faded, to be sure, but showing none of the signs of 
winter that I, a New Englander, was accustomed to in 
December. 

The first stop in Alabama was at Camp Hill. I 
had left Atlanta at noon and had journeyed rather 
leisurely by way of Warm Springs, Georgia, the Presi- 
dent’s pet philanthropy. The recent birthday balls 
had no doubt made possible the evidently new and 
splendid buildings. An excellent location for such a 
Foundation, it seemed to me. But I saw only a small 
part of it, for the many Private signs kept me out of 
great areas. And before I reached Camp Hill I 
wished I had not lingered so long. For the last stretch 
of road was clay, and under construction, and it had 
to be traversed in the dark. But there was no dif- 
ficulty, except that I was troubled for those who 
awaited me, and would be wondering what manner of 
misfortune had befallen me. 

After inquiring for the home of the minister, the 
Rev. Henry T. Crumpton, at a filling station, I soon 
reached the house, brightly lighted to welcome the 
wanderer. And it was a cordial welcome. I had never 
met the Crumptons before, but no one could have of- 
fered more sincere hospitality. My lateness had 
troubled them, but now that I had arrived all was well. 


I learned that many of the parish members were com- 
ing to the parsonage for an informal cafeteria supper, 
and after that I was to talk to them about the work 
of the church school. About forty arrived, if I re- 
member correctly, including Dr. and Mrs. Lyman 
Ward of the Southern Industrial Institute, and some 
of their students who are members of the older girls’ 
class in the church school. 

Both Dr. Ward and his wife teach in the church 
school, tied up though they are with school affairs all 
week. I thought it a good example for the many public 
school teachers I have met who decline affiliation with 
the work of the church school on the grounds that 
they have had enough of it five days in the week. But 
Dr. and Mrs. Ward are interested in it and want to 
help it along. And therein lies the secret, for ““where 
our treasure is, there will our heart be also.” 

Others whose names I knew were among those 
gathered for the evening, and none more important to 
me than the mother of Mary Slaughter Scott, my pre- 
decessor at this field work task. For this was Mary’s 
home, and I was reminded of it at every turn. Mrs. 
Slaughter and I chatted for some ten or fifteen minutes 
during the supper time, speaking of those all three of 
us knew well: of Mrs. Stover, our office secretary, who 
was with the Association long before Mary came into 
it; of Miss Farle, the beloved Executive Director of 
former days and still called upon by countless leaders 
for help, and known to hundreds through the columns 
of the Helper. But most of all, I suspect, we talked of 
Peter Lee, the first grandchild in the Slaughter family. 
And Peter Lee is something to talk about. We know, 
for we met him last summer at Ferry Beach. 

After the supper Dr. Ward took his students back _ 
to the dormitory for study hour, while the rest of us 
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talked of what we are trying to do in church school 
work today, why, and how. How to get ‘‘country” 
folks mto the church when they have no means of 
getting there themselves is a problem for which I have 
no answer except the establishment of a transportation 
system. It has been done, and well, in Turner Center, 
Mame. That is proof enough to me that it can be 
done elsewhere. But it needs the man-power behind 
it to get it started. How to overcome indifference is 
something we all need the answer to. But I feel that 
a worthy program, administered efficiently by a 
Jeadership that is not only devoted but equipped with 
the necessary understanding and tools, ought to draw 
and hold those who are in search of religious nourish- 
ment. Frequently, however, we have to sell the idea 
to those who have not received it. It takes time, and 
perseverance. There were some matters of regrading 
and lesson materials that were rather easily adjusted, 
and then we adjourned. Many present had no par- 
ticular place in the school program. They were in- 
terested in anything that touched the parish, and had 
very generously come out to welcome the guest. It 
was appreciated. 

Next morning, at Dr. Ward’s request, I attended 
the chapel assembly at the Southern Industrial 
School. Mr. Crumpton very kindly went with me, 
and we were both seated on the platform. Before the 
preliminaries were far under way I realized that I was 
expected to give the morning talk. But it was not hard 
to do, for here in this atmosphere, in these surroundings, 
with this history, who could find it hard to express ap- 
preciation for a mighty institution? My own prepara- 
tory school days were spent under the leadership of 
those who believe that young folks should “work their 
way.” I felt on familiar ground. And I knew some- 
thing of the history and accomplishment of this 
school under Dr. Ward’s guidance. That it is hard 
sledding at times we are well aware. Yet the contribu- 
tion of the pupils themselves to the service were in- 
dication enough of the quality of their training. 
Many pupils took part in the program, and it was a 
varied one. All performed well. At the close the 
school lined up and I had the opportunity of meeting 
each member of the faculty and each pupil in turn. 
Following this I spent some time at the school office, 
and made a brief call at the home of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ward. 

My intention to leave town early so that I would 
not have to rush to Ariton was overruled by my long 
visit at the Southern Institute. But I was not sorry 
that I had spent even that short time there. Dashing 
back to the parsonage for my bag, I stopped at the 
Conines’ for some of the famous Camp Hill pecans, 
and to leave some books, and discovered that it was 
dinner time. Accepting their cordial invitation to sit 
down with them, [ had a chance to get the inside story 
of the pecan business which this hard-working group 
of women have developed, in order that they may keep 
their church going financially. Up to December 9, 
when I was there, they had purchased 3,188 pounds 
of pecans from local raisers. ‘These they had cracked, 
carefully, so that the halves would come out intact, 
and had buttered and salted for sending to Mission 
Circles and other northern and mid-western groups for 
Christmas selling. A few figures may interest you, 


as they did me: 714 pounds of toasted halves, 215 
pounds of plain halves, fifty-three pounds of toasted 
broken pieces, 102 pounds of plain broken pieces, had 
been packed and shipped. ‘Think what labor this 
involves. Try cracking a few pecans yourself, and 
discover what a task it is. A group of these women 
assemble every afternoon al] fall to do this work, and 
their efforts are a labor of love for their church. 
There really would be no profit in it if their labor were 
counted. As it is, they had cleared about $200 when I 
was there. They had all the orders they could handle. 
But it seems to me that other eager groups hereabouts 
might take up this profession, without robbing Camp 
Hill of any of its customers. Certainly salted pecans 
from this section of the country are better than any 
others most o: us have tasted. By selling through 
northern or mid-western church groups, two sets of 
people make a profit, and the consumer feels that he 
is getting his money’s worth—so everyone is happy. 
It might be tried. 

On to Ariton, in the southeastern section of Ala- 
bama, was a drive of several hours at best. Mr. 
Crumpton, who as State Superintendent knows ‘the 
roads hereabouts, routed me by the paved highway. 
But my desire to see something of Tuskegee en route, 
drove me to take the short-cuts, that were not paved. 
There was not time to visit all the remarkable build- 
ings and all that is contained in them on this huge 
campus which is the educational home of 2,000 Negro 
students. But I accepted Dr. Ward’s suggestion. I 
hunted up one of his former students, Tom McClen- 
don, who operates a filling station at Tuskegee Cen- 
ter, and asked him to show me about the campus. He 
was quite willing, and drove the car that I might have 
a better look. I spent moments at that life-like statue 
of the founder of these schools, Booker T. Washington, 
as he stands, a powerful figure, above an evident slave. 
It is symbolic of the place that this school has made for 
itself in the field of education, and of the place it 
has made for the Negro in the world society. But in 
Tuskegee town it doesn’t make much impression! 
There aren’t even any postal card views available. 
Again “‘the prophet is not without honor save in his 
own country.” Especially when that prophet is a Ne- 
ero. 

At three-thirty I made a dash for Ariton, arriving 
long after dark, and just as the clocks were striking 
six, having driven miles and miles over slithery clay, 
but guided always by the same golden moon. Ariton 
is a small country town on the highway north and 
south. Mr. Crumpton preaches here once a month, 
or once in two months, I am not sure which. Twice a 
month he preaches at Camp Hill. As State Super- 
intendent, I presume he spends his other Sundays 
meeting isolated groups all over the state who have 
had to close their churches for obvious reasons. And 
there seem to be many of these. 

Only a handful of folks keep the Ariton church 
from closing. But they are a staunch bulwark. The 
Weed family and its branches constitute this handful. 
But when the preaching is irregular, and there is no 
resident minister, it does constitute a problem that 
many of us in the North never have to face. If it were 
only possible for us to pool finances in such a way that 
we could provide adequate leadership, based on edu- 
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cational principles, for all our small, isolated churches 
everywhere, we would not have to close so many 
churches. It is my firm conviction that we shall 
have to come to it, or go out of business. It might be 
tried, at any rate. These folks want a liberal church. 
They want to back it. But, like so many sections of 
the South, they are poor, and they are a handful. 
They will do es much as they can, but at best it isn’t 
much. 

All right. Let’s try a real larger parish idea. 
Not the circuit-system which we call larger parish. 
But a larger parish in the true sense—several small 
churches served by one older minister in charge of 
preaching and parish work, and in addition an educa- 
tional director and social leader responsible for helping 
develop local leadership and provide adequately for 
constructive programs in affiliated church organiza- 
tions. Other folks seem to be able to do this. We 
might at least try it. In this way each of these 
smaller parishes would have the possibility of a more 
nearly balanced program than they now have. And 
wise, trained leaders could help develop the local 
leadership which is so sorely needed. Isolation is in 
itself a dangerous menace to our work. We of New 
England do not understand the word. We have our 
Ferry Beach get-togethers, and our Ferry Beach. 
We have our Public Meetings, and our Y. P. C. U. 
association gatherings. We have our sectional get- 
togethers of church school workers. And at best we 
haven’t far to go to mingle with our folks of other 
churches. But our Southern friends don’t fare so 
well. In the first place they don’t have a Ferry Beach, 
so they have no reason for a get-together. And they 
don’t all have Mission Circles, so they don’t have 
Public Meetings. And in Georgia and Alabama to- 
gether there are only seven churches that have schools. 
It means hundreds of miles of traveling to get to- 
gether for state conventions. I am_ enthusiastic 
about the St. Simon idea that Dr. and Mrs. Hess were 
hoping to develop next summer. St. Simon Island, in 
Savannah Harbor, would constitute an ideal Ferry 
Beach-of-the-South, and be a gathering place of the 
clans, as well as serving as a center for inspiration and 
education along all phases of church work. I am all 
for it. It will be in the South for Southern churches. 
It should not cost much money. and it holds untold 
possibilities. See the December issue of The Univer- 
salist Herald for an elaboration of the idea. 

There wasn’t much I could do for Ariton. There 
are eight in the church school. The youngest is 
thirteen and the oldest in his seventies. What would 
you do? Someone on the ground might develop a 
program that would interest the wandering members. 
But an overnight caller could only suggest these ways. 
Had I been able to remain a month | might have pro- 
duced some results. But folks who have lived with 
this situation for years, and not been able to change it, 
find it difficult to put into operation even suggestions 
that sound good on the surface. I, an outsider, 
might have done it. But insiders find it mighty hard. 
They still have the same small handful to work with. 
But this handful need and deserve our undying grati- 
tude. They could have closed the church ages ago. 
But they didn’t. They stood by. They are still stand- 
ing by—in a section of the country where liberals are 
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all but outcasts.. Let us not forget that— we who 
mingle with other fellowships on equal ground. We 
are heretics of the worst sort in the South. The path 
of the faithful is a thorny one. 

Across the state from east to west next morning, 
and when I struck the Montgomery road, south to 
Brewton. The minister and his wife had arrived the 
Saturday before, and moved into the parsonage on 
Monday. I arrived Wednesday, but was made very 
welcome. I shouldn’t wonder if Mr. Simonson thinks 
I am following him about the country. While he was 
still a student at St. Lawrence, I met with him and his © 
workers at Edwards, New York, the week before he 
turned his parish over to Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., and 
went on to Canton, Maine. There I visited them this 
fall, just prior to the call to Brewton. And here we 
were together again. The church plant is excellent, 
and in many ways far better than many I have seen. 
But the group it serves is small, and made up of rather 
distinct groups. To build a constructive and at the 
same time coordinated program is no small task. And 
again, a scattered membership is a handicap to all 
work done. With the Simonsons such recent arrivals 
it wasn’t the easiest thing to get at the bottom of 
things, and the illness of Mrs. T. R. Miller complicated 
matters still more. I had corresponded wtih her for 
some years, and | felt real regret that I could not make 
use of this opportunity to talk over with her the mat- 
ters pertaining to the school which is so dear to her 
heart. To be sure I called, but as she had been ill for 
weeks with the grippe, there was not the “‘talk-fest’’ 
which I had anticipated. Those of us who gathered at 
the parsonage did what we could to arrange better 
class grading, select more suitable texts, and other 
things which would help the small school to grow. 
And we shivered around the open fireplaces, too. 
They do look attractive, and they are lots of company, 
but they are not ideal heaters. Behind a door some- 
where I should want a stove for real warmth. We 
Northerners freeze up in the sunny South in certain 
kinds of weather. Outdoors it is lovely. But indoors! 

We took a day off at Brewton and drove sixty 
odd miles south to Pensacola, Florida, that I might 
have a look at the Gulf of Mexico. No, it doesn’t look ° 
the same as any other body of water. In spite of the 
storm of the night before, that had stirred up the 
water so that we could not see the tropical fish that 
constantly swim beneath the surface, it had a certain 
green and blue cast that is distinctive. A truly warm 
sun, shining down on powdery sand, and reflecting it- 
self on the stucco walls and red tiled roof of the casino 
at Santa Monica Island, will never be forgotten. A 
burried drive out to the old forts and through the 
grounds of the flying and naval bases added local color, 
not to mention the sight of poinsettias growing in 
front gardens, and palm trees the like of which I had 
seen only in pictures before! Driving back we stopped 
at a grove along the roadside and bought satsumas and 
cumquats. Truly a southern country this! 

The last week end of the long trip was spent at 
Chapman, where we are interested in a community. 
church, serving the needs of a lumbering community. . 
An attractive little one-room church, recently en- 
larged, provides for the religious culture and training 
of all who care to share it. The story of the McGowin 
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family, and their interest in developing and con- 
tinuing such an ideal relationship between mill owners 
and mill workers is a long one. But that they have 
succeeded is evident on every hand. Mr. Simonson 
preaches here one Sunday of the month, but the church 
school meets every Sunday under the leadership of 
teachers of all denominations. Mrs. J. Greeley 
McGowin is its guardian angel, and devoted worker. 
She it is who plays the violin for the opening worship 
of the school; sees to it that the mill office janitor fixes 
a fire in the wood stove; gathers the smilax from her 
spacious grounds for the church decorations on Christ- 
mas Sunday; organized the leaders to come out for a 
Saturday afternoon meeting in order that I might have 
a group to talk over school affairs with; entertains the 
young people in her charming home; spends hours 
thinking of ways and means to keep the school a vital 
and helpful organization for the people of the town. 
And her three splendid sons are not one step behind 
her. Since their father’s death they have carried 
on the business as he wanted it carried on, maintaining 
the fine esprit de corps that he had established. All 
three are Oxford men, one a Rhodes scholar. A 
fourth son is doing graduate work at Harvard. Yet 
this is their church, as it was their father’s church. 
They carry on the tradition, not because they must, 
but rather because they desire to. And through them 
the spirit of J. Greeley McGowin lives on. 

Sunday, December the fifteenth, wandering 
around Edgehill, the beautiful MeGowin estate, be- 
fore dinner, minus hats and coats, we gathered pampas 
grass to carry north. And following dinner, as we 
packed the car to start northward again, Mrs. Mc- 
Gowin passed me three tremendous pine cones to take 
along as a reminder of the acres of pinewood that this 
state affords. More decorations to add to our Cpen 


House on Christmas Eve—further contributions from 
our Southern parishes. 

Through the state capital -I drove that afternoon 
en route to Atlanta for the night. Upon the sugges- 
tion of “Mr. Earle,” the second McGowin son, who is a 
representative for his district, I stopped to visit the 
graceful old capitol building where Jefferson Davis 
was inaugurated as first president of the Confederacy. 
What a history some of these old towns have that we 
Northerners so often forget! A thrilling history that 
we don’t share, but one that equals ours in devotion. 
The double spiral staircase there is beautiful, and I 
was glad that stopping here had been suggested. It 
was a long drive to Atlanta, in fact close to eleven 
when I pulled in. 

From there home was a more or less straight line, 
broken by overnight stops with my family at Hender- 
sonville, and another at Durham, North Carolina, 
with a side trail down to Chapel Hill, the home of the 
University of North Carolina. An overnight stop at 
Richmond, Virginia, where I met with the workers of 
the Unitarian church school. Then on to Philadelphia, 
New York, and I reached Boston the Saturday night 
before Christmas. 

From Boston to Boston, 4,660 miles. Sixty-six 
days. And it included ten days in Washington for the 
national conventions, three days at our Negro school at 
Suffolk, Virginia, which needs all the help we can give 
it, almost a month among the North Carolina parishes 
in the eastern part of the state, a week’s vacation with 
my family, and the rest of the time in Georgia, Ala- 
bama, and on the way back. A rewarding experience 
for me, and a keener appreciation of the situations 
and conditions under which our Southern people labor. 
But best of all, new friends for myself, and for the 
Association which I serve. 


Sane Evangelism--II 
Asa M. Bradley 


|S a superintendent I did considerable preach- 
ing at evangelistic missions, some of which 
was fairly successful, and some wasn’t. The 
difficulty always has been where I have 
indicated, inability on the part of the local minister 
to see his part in the affair. Asa rule he thought of it 
as a time for relaxation, and a visit with me. I never 
could impress the need of publicity. A three or four 
line notice in the local papers, and announcements 
in the pulpit the Sunday previous, seemed all they 
thought needful. That we did not have the crowds as 
did others they attributed to temperamental dif- 
ferences. While it is a fact that differences exist, it 
does not follow that our people are indifferent to a 
religious appeal. Our enthusiasms are otherwise ex- 
cited much as those of other people; we get taken up 
with amusements and “het up” over politics as they 
do, and why not over religion? I have more than once 
had the experience in a lesser way as the writer of the 
Acts describes the great Pentecostal revival. One of 
our older ministers exclaimed: “What is this that is 
happening? I never felt anything like it.” Mr. An- 
drews replied: “It is the presence of the Holy Spirit. 
I have felt it many times and I hope to many times 


more.” I will not try to develop this thought, merely 
to say that there is a mysterious influence which 
seems to encompass us when with one accord we are 
together and praying. There is nothing else like it, 
words are inadequate to describe it. I have felt it as 
strongly among Universalists as with Methodists 
or Congregationalists. You may name it, call it the 
Holy Spirit, or what you will, the fact is there, and 
must be felt to be appreciated. 

To answer a question that may be in some minds, 
“Why was it a familiar experience with Mr. Andrews 
and strange to his associates?” 'Temperamental dif- 
ferences. Andrews was a devoted theist, who felt, 
and made others feel, personal contacts with God. 
The other was cold, argumentative, doctrinal, and not 
very sociable except with a few of his own kind. He 
had never before been in a gathering of Universalists 
where the objective was a reaching out for spiritual 
contacts. So, I say, we are not different from others 
when we know ourselves as children of God. 

Don’t mistake me. Iam not speaking in defense 
of the excesses which have characterized many great 
revivals, the sulphuric outpourings, or the antics of 
Billy Sunday; but a sane and normal experience which 
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comes to us when we fulfill the conditions. Nor are 
the objectionable features always present at great 
revivals. At the Sam Jones meetings of which I have 
spoken, there was none of it, nor at the Chapman 
meetings that I attended where Chapman himself was 
the speaker. They are present when the control is in 
the hands of those who are not well balanced mentally, 
or who are morally oblique, so that they purposely 
exploit the emotions. I include Billy Sunday in this 
latter class. I studied his work closely while he was in 
Boston, and I was aided through the experience of one 
of our ministers who had been through one of his 
campaigns in the West before his reputation was na- 
tion-wide. Finally I went to Boston to see the man 
in action, that I might piece my impressions to- 
gether. 

I had intended to stay for the evening, but at the 
close of the afternoon period I had seen enough, and 
took the next train back to Portland. There was the 
same efficient organization that I had seen with Chap- 
man, only this was obviously sordid. Everything was 
geared to the money-making end. It was big busi- 
ness, and strictly business. A crowd of newsboys met 
us as we left the tabernacle, with evening editions, cry- 
ing the sermon to which we had just listened. I pur- 
chased three, and on my way home made comparisons. 
While title and text were the same, the sermons were 
different, yet he must have given the advance copy to 
the papers. There were coarse phrases in the printed 
reports that he had not used from the platform that 
afternoon. Evidently they were not spontaneous, but 
purposely introduced for effect, his idea of what was 
good publicity. I later burned my notes and clippings, 
as I felt that we had little to learn from him, unless it 
was—‘‘how not to do it.” 

I have emphasized the major responsibility of the 
pastor, and now a word about the preacher, or evan- 
gelist. He should have certain qualifications; not 
every good preacher is fitted for this. Andrews could 
use Jones, and as a second choice, Bradley, but after a 
brief trial he had no further use for him whom I have 
quoted. The need is not for a profound or scholarly 
preacher, but he should be friendly, sympathetic, and 
have a definite message in which he fully believes, and 
he should be able to present it convincingly. He should 
have a magnetic personality, and where possible be 
one already known and liked by the regulars. He 
should be sufficiently logical-minded not to scatter, 
but should coordinate his addresses that they may be 
cumulative, and lead to definite conclusions. That is 
about all there is to it. I had these conditions ful- 
filled by Conklin and by Leighton, as well as by others. 
Beyond this the responsibility rests with the local 
minister. 

Meetings were in progress, and the preacher was 
good at the business. Meeting him I asked, “What 
progress?” He wasn’t enthusiastic, and that evening I 
went on a tour of observation. I saw what was the 
trouble. ‘The pastor was praying the meetings to 
death. (I had a similar experience in the West.) 
There is a time and a place for prayer; but when a not- 
overly church minded congregation has gathered by 
invitation to hear a certain speaker, thirty to forty 
minutes is too long, and the congregation is bored, 
ready to go home before the preacher begins. (I felt 


that way myself.) Meetings of this kind need to be 
snappy from start to finish. 

In one case I heard of a pastor calling at a house 
where the man was a militant Democrat. He wasted 
more than an hour trying to correct the errors of De- 
mocracy, time which he needed elsewhere, with the 
result that none of that family came to the meeting 
that evening, or to church again during that pas- 
torate. Without discussing the right of a minister to 
his political opinions, this man’s business at that time 
wasn’t politics. 

I have met ministers who acted afraid to have 
another in their pulpit, and who resented every word of 
appreciation that their people had for a visiting min- 
ister. One cannot make a greater mistake. A new 
face and a new voice always interests. My people 
liked me none the less because of Conklin’s charm 
and brilliancy. The minister who allows himself to 
become an old story to his people has outlived his 
usefulness. J have read something to the effect that 
when the minister no longer has surprises for his con- 
gregation, he will soon be preaching to empty seats. 
There was relayed to me one of the most highly prized 
bits of appreciation that I ever received, the answer by 
one of my parishioners in reply to the comment, 
“You Universalist men are getting to attend church 
pretty regular.”’ “We dasn’t stay away. We may 
miss something.”’ Our people will talk about the 
visiting preacher, and if they like him, so much the 
better. They like their own minister none the less, 
in fact they like him better, for bringing good things 
to them. And his own work is fresher because of the 
contacts, he shares with his people in the spiritual 
quickening. In fact, if it is only to revive the minister, 
it’s worth the effort. Incidentally, I would say, in my 
boyhood it was the custom for ministers to exchange 
pulpits with someone as often as once a month. 
Something of real value was lost when this custom was 
discontinued. 

Now for the accessories. First of all, the room. 
Don’t expect a good warm reaction from thirty to 
forty people scattered about in the back seats of an 
auditorium that will seat five hundred. Begin in a 
room where your people will be close together, and as 
your congregations increase you can spread out. 
Have the room well lighted, well ventilated, well 
warmed, and as cheery as possible. Promote socia- 
bility after, and not before, the services. 

Publicity is a prime requisite. I do not think 
that circus advertising which has characterized many 
of the great revivals fits in very well with us. Brief 
reading notices in the local papers are good, but I do 
not regard display advertising, other than on the 
church bulletin board, of any value, and it may work 
harm. A free use of special printed matter passed 
from hand to hand, I have found most effective. But 
the publicity should have the background of per- 
sonality. To illustrate—a card to read, ‘You are in- 
vited to attend special meetings at the Universalist 
church,” ete., or this, “Will you accompany me to the 
special services at the Universalist church, and may I 
call for you at seven p. m. February —?”’ Whichever 
you think would be the most effective. And if you 
want to learn something that will surprise you, ask 
how many people will personally invite one or more 
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not of their own family to accompany them. It is a 
great test of loyalty. Fewer than you think will meet 
it. Our people shrink from asking their friends to 
come with them to their church. 

The time for holding such meetings is a vexing 
question. We are a busy people. The less we have 
to do, the more we find that we want to do. During 
Lent seems the best time, because that is by common 
consent set apart as a time for being religious. But 
local conditions must govern. I ministered to one 
charge where we could lay out no work for that time 
of year because we were fairly certain of being buried 
in snow during February and wallowing in mud in 
March. I had one series set for November, but the 
day we were to begin roads were impassable and not a 
church in town held service. This was before the day 
of motorized plows. 

I have said nothing of music, although this is a 
most important factor. First, don’t put on a program 
by your choir of high-class music. You'll pay the 
penalty if you do. Your people should sing, not be 
sung to. Get a collection of popular gospel songs. 
We haven’t such a thing—never have had—but they 
can be obtained. I am aware that I shall arouse op- 
position in this, but I know whereof I speak; I have 
paid well for my experience. (Remember I narrowly 
escaped being classed as one of those “‘singing men.’’) 
Few have highly educated musical taste, but everyone 
likes to sing if given a chance; and, whether we approve 
or not, they like “The Old Rugged Cross,” “The 
Garden of Prayer,” ““The Glory Song,’ and a lot more 
of the same kind. They sing them in their homes, 
they attend meetings in other churches for the sake 
of singing them, they tune their radios to programs 
of the rankest fundamentalism for the sake of hearing 
these songs. We may as well accept the unavoidable, 
and do the best we can with it. Have books enough, 
or at least sheets with the words of well chosen hymns, 
so that each may have a copy. Not too many hymns. 
It is better to sing favorites over frequently. If pos- 
sible have a group of young people to lead off in the 
singing. If you have one available, have a man to act 
as precentor. Generally speaking, a man’s voice will 
steady a congregation better than a woman’s. Have 
your hymns selected in advance—don’t have an awk- 
ward pause while you frantically turn the pages. 
Have the singing spirited, not lullabies conducive 
to somnolence. Not too much of it, but enough to 
get the congregation into the spirit of the occasion. 
The great religious movements for the last century 
have been carried along on waves of song. You can 
always preach more acceptably to a singing congrega- 
tion. 

To revert to what I said at the outset, we have 
neglected this most effective means for strengthening 
our church; even worse, in the past we have opposed it. 
I gave a paper on this subject before our Massachusetts 
Central Ministers’ Meeting. One young man who 
hated to be disagreeable tried to say something good 
about it, but the older men weren’t troubled about 
hurting my feelings, they weren’t softening their 
punches—they didn’t have one good word for it. Two 
years later I repeated to the same group, giving vir- 
tually the same matter with a lot added, for we had 
been through the Chapman meetings. (I the only 
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Universalist to participate.) This time to my surprise 
I received the warmest commendation. They couldn’t 
say enough in praise. I can’t account for the complete 
reversal of opinion, unless it was that they were 
started thinking and the Chapman campaign gave them 
concrete material. 

But it is one thing to accept an idea, and another 
to carry it out. Our history is littered with fine ideas 
with which we have started things, but didn’t perse- 
vere long enough to demonstrate either success or 
failure. J am convinced that if we have a future it 
must be along lines based on feelings, rather than ar- 
guments, but we must enter upon the task under- 
standingly, prepared to begin at the foundation, and 
learn to do things in their proper order. One asked me 
to give him a week of service. I inquired, ‘“‘Are your 
people prepared for it?’”’ He replied, “No, I am the 
only one that wants it.”” Then I said, “‘We will waste 
our time; wait until you get them with you.” Unless 
we are prepared to go the whole way, it is better not 
to start. Every failure becomes an obstacle to future 
progress. All these details which I have indicated have 
had their utility demonstrated by practical experi- 
ence. 

But there is much that the minister can do by 
himself if he is judicious. He can prepare his people 
for a forward step, or he can set them against it. It is 
a story that used to be told on one of our ministers 
(apocryphal perhaps) that he preached upward of 
thirty sermons on church membership with a design 
of organizing a church, with the result that no one was 
able to do it for more than twenty years thereafter. 
But the minister may so lay out his work along lines 
of devotion and personal consecration that there will 
come the time when his people will spontaneously rally 
about him. I have told you that when I have received 
large classes into church fellowship it has never been 
through revival methods, but my people were prepared 
when the time seemed opportune. I asked one for 
whom I had rendered a week of service how he ap- 
praised results. He replied, “I received several mem- 
bers, all of whom I would have probably secured in a 
year or two; but it brought them to a decision, and 
further, it set the whole church thinking about their 
church.” 

I am not as much concerned about church member- 
ship as I used to be. Other things being equal, that 
will take care of itself. But a sane appeal to their 
finer feelings, bringing our people together with one 
accord, for prayer and supplication, will make them 
church conscious and spiritually cooperative. 


** * * 


THE COUNCIL FOR MODERATION 


The four-month-old Council of Moderation, latest venture 
by John D. Rockefeller, Jr., in combating excessive use of alco- 
hol, was disclosed Thursday to have suspended operation because 
of a disagreement over policies. 

The council of prominent persons, organized last September 
with Rockefeller and Edsel B. Ford backing, broke up on the 
issue whether it should campaign for moderate drinking or no 
drinking, a representative of its advertising agency said. 

Rockefeller financial support was withdrawn, the spokesman 
said; Everett Colby, president, resigned; and several members 
of the council’s national board quit, with subsequent suspension 
of the group.—Associated Press. 
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Sermons on Young People’s Day 
The Retrospect of Youth 


Howard Franklin Smith, Jr. 


@] HAVE chosen as my sermon topic “The Retro- 
spect of Youth.” 

What a wonderful thought! Not only 
does it make you look forward, but it makes 
you look into the past as well. How often we make the 
terrible mistake of not profiting by the mistakes we 
have made in the past. Only too often we choose to 
ignore them, rather than to heed them. 

There are in this world today too many people 
who seem to think that the younger generation is very 
quickly going to the proverbial dogs. But if we were 
to look into the past we would see that they are not 
the first to use this expression; as their parents had 
used it when they were children. 

There are many vital questions in our lives. I 
will attempt to answer afew. It is hard to know just 
where one should begin when every question is almost 
as important as the next. The one uppermost in my 
mind is the threefold question of God, Church, Youth 
—what connection? 

In considering this question, I think God is above 
all, for He is with us day and night. Every minute 
of every day He keeps watch over us. He may not 
approve of all we do, but if we are thinking of Him all 
the time, if we realize He is with us always, we shall 
be careful and try to do His will. Ged is above all, 
and I like to believe that we, the youth, realize that 
more and more. 

Although we may worship God in our hearts, we 
set aside Sunday as a day when we should congregate 
in His house and worship together. TheSunday school 
plays an important“part in teaching the little children 
religion, but it is the church that is responsible for 
the Sunday school. Many young men or young 
women who would have made fine teachers for the 
Sunday school and excellent workers for the church 
have not materialized into these because the church 
did not give them proper attention and respect. 

This brings up the next question that is on my 
mind: What do the young people expect of the 
deacons, congregation and minister of our church; 
and what do they expect of us in return? What do 
we think we are privileged to ask of you? How much 
can we hope to demand without taxing your patience? 
Are we overstepping our bounds? How big a part do 
our young people play in the work of this church? 
Should a church spend as much time and money on its 
youth as it does on the elder members of its congrega- 
tion, or should it let the young people take care of 
themselves? 

No young people’s society is going to be of any 
benefit to its church unless the minister and his con- 
gregation show them that they are with them body 
and soul. We don’t ask that our minister lead us in 
prayer, we don’t want him to be getting our speakers 
for us, and we don’t want him to do the work. The 
mere fact that he meets with us and gives us his ad- 
vice is all we want. We have our cwn program com- 
mittee to plan our work. Cur young people know how 


to pray. We can do the work, but we like to have our 
minister at our meetings, for he not only becomes more 
endeared to us as a minister, but he becomes a chum 
to us as well. Because he works with us, and we with 
him, we learn to understand each other better. 

I have heard it said many times in the past few 
years that the young people of today are drawing 
farther and farther away from the church. F specially 
is this said of the college student. I find it hard to 
believe. Everywhere I go, with very few exceptions, 
I see evidences of the fallacy of this statement. It 
seems to me that this statement has been handed 
down through the ages, and I hope that when we get 
to be about forty-five or fifty we will not be saying 
the same thing. 

We, as young people, do not expect anything 
from you people except your whole-hearted coopera- 
tion. We realize that the only thanks we, or anybody 
else, can expect from church work is the spiritual up- 
lift it gives us. We feel then that we have done a good 
job. All we ask is an occasional smile to show that 
you know we are there and that you are willing to 
give us a helping hand whenever we need it. 

Cur work is not confined to the church alone. 
We feel that when we are working with children in 
any way, we are working with Jesus, the Christ, for 
he said, ‘Suffer the children to come unto me, for 
of such is the Kingdom of Heaven.” 

There is another principle for which the church 
and these organizations stand. The principle of 
“brotherly love.” This means peace. It is hard to 
believe that there is such a thing as peace when we 
think back to the World War and then look at world 
events today. In that last great war, it was the 
youth of the nation that was sacrificed for the prin- 
ciples of patriotism and the pockets -of profiteers. 

It did not stop there, however, for the youth of 
to-day are still the ones who have to pay for the war. 
Cur lives are mortgaged. We are the ones who 
must pay the debts incurred in those days. 

God created heaven and earth and all the life 
therein. He knows our strength and our weakness. 
If this be true, as I firmly believe, forgive us our weak- 
ness and remember our strength. If some are bigger 
than others, do not drag us in the mud, but lift us up 
and show us the light. Show us the way in which we 
must travel. Remember it is your conduct that 
counts most. Let us never forget that it was Christ 
who said “Suffer them to come unto me, for of such is 
the Kingdom of Heaven.” In the heart of the Master 
there was room unlimited for the youth of the land. 

Just a few days ago King George V died after a 
reign of twenty-six years. The Prince of Wales, his 
first-born son, has been declared king of England. 
This is not a sudden change in the life of the new king, 
as he has been preparing all his life—forty-one years— 
for the time when he would ascend the throne. When 
ese came and he was called, he was ready for his 
task. 
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We are prepared for our duty in a parallel way. 
We obtain our early education through public and 
Sunday schools. Our Sunday school, Scout and 
Young People’s Christian Union work is but step- 
ping stones to higher things. As members of the 
Young People’s Christian Union, we are expected to 
serve on committees which teach us to think for our- 
selves as well as others. It gives us confidence in our 
ability and urges us to try for higher achievements. 
In this manner, we are prepared for the time when we 
shall be asked to take on higher and weightier offices, 
such as deacons, trustees, and the highest honor the 
parish can bestow upon a lay member, a member of 
the advisory board. 

Alas! How quickly all too many of our elders forget 
that they were once young. It is hard for some people 
to realize that the youth of today triés hard to be at 
least as liberal in the facing of life’s problems as their 
elders ever dared to be. 

There is that expression that is used so much in 
the motion pictures and over the radio today—‘““Time 
marches on.” 

We must all realize that as time marches on, it 
also changes things. It not only changes the appear- 
ance of the world, but it changes the outlook of youth 
in the world. So you must realize that, if we think a 


Can We Say That Youth 


little differently today than you did in your day, it is 
because of the changing times, and that you must ac- 
climate yourself to it to the best of your ability. 

I have heard people say: ‘‘How I envy the chil- 
dren of today. Nothing to worry about at all. The 
depression is over and good times are fast coming 
back.” 

Little do they think of the heavy burdens that 
are really ours. Weare the unfortunate ones who have 
to pay taxes for debts incurred in their time. But it 
takes more than this to discourage us. We think we 
are capable of coping with these problems. ‘Too 
young, say you? Never. Why, Lindbergh was only 
twenty-five when he made his memorable solo flight 
to Paris. Keats, the poet, had written all his works 
and died at twenty-five. Pitt became Prime Minister 
of England when he was only twenty-four years old. 
When Mendelssohn wrote his overture to “A Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream’? he was only seventeen. 
Alexander Hamilton was a pamphleteer at seventeen, 
a member of Washington’s staff at twenty, a member 
of the Continental Congress at twenty-five, and of 
the Constitutional Congress at thirty. And Kipling 
had published a dozen volumes or more, including 
several of his best, before he was thirty. 

All Souls Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Is Supporting the Church? 


Theodore Webb 


CEs TAKE for my text Matthew 15, parts of verses 
Bi | 4 and 8: “For God commanded saying, ‘Honor 
b¢ | thy father and mother,’” and “This people 
Bx] draweth nigh unto me with their mouth and 
honoreth me with their lips, but their heart is far from 
me.” It seems to me that the greatest problem con- 
fronting our church today is the fact that youth is not 
supporting it. At least, youth is not supporting the 
church to nearly the extent that it should, nor is it 
supporting the church as it did in the past, if I can 
trust the word of my elders. Why is this—is it the 
fault of youth? Yes and no. There is no way in 
which a young person may appreciate the good that 
is in anything unless those who have passed along the 
way before and whose duty it is to impress and teach 
youth, have presented both by example and by logic the 
advantage to be gained by following truth. As one of 
the younger generation, | have decided that, as a 
whole, the generation ahead of us has failed in so 
doing. I have made up my mind that the most suc- 
cessful of Sunday schools today are made up only of a 
small percentage of young people: who are there be- 
cause they realize the benefits of making God a vital 
part of their lives. When a church has to actually 
reward young people materially for taking part in its 
activities it is not fulfilling the purpose for which it 
exists. I find that young people are often active in 
church work because there is a good time to be had. 

It seems to me that the homes of young people 
who so regard religion must be lacking in appreciation 
on the part of the parents as to the advantage of 
bringing Christianity into one’s life. Even in my 
limited experience, I have come in contact with quite 
a few older people who have told me there is no need of 


going to church if one lives a good, clean life. In 
other words, Jesus just started things going nineteen 
hundred years ago and now the churches can close up, 
and morals and society, as a whole, will continue to 
become more Christlike and more exemplary. A 
normal-minded young person is naturally good, be- 
cause it is unquestionably God’s purpose to start 
every new life full of an abundance of innocence and 
nobility of purpose—one sees it everywhere among 
young people. The necessity of cleanliness of charac- 
ter, body and mind is evidenced in all forms of clean 
sport. Football, basketball, baseball, hockey, tennis, 
yes and even golf, have to be played according to the 
rules of good sportsmanship to be enjoyed. But how 
many young people realize that being a good sport is 
really being a follower of Christ? Many would resent 
the comparison, especially if made in public. The 
discussion of Christ among young people outside the 
church edifice is almost unheard of. The reason for 
this is plain. Religion is not made a part of home 
life. I think you will agree that grown-ups are just 
as reticent about making religion a part of their lives. 
They do not consider God an every-day factor in their 
lives. When it comes to Sunday, perhaps grown-ups 
do think about these things, but even then the church 
very likely takes second place to Sunday pleasures. 
I say that if this older generation which depends upon 
youth to carry on what it has set up as high ideals, 
expects its young people to exemplify the nobler quali- 
ties as a whole, this older generation must turn about 
face, and get over the idea that it can live without 
Jesus Christ in its life. The rallying point for good, 
and this refers to people of all ages, is the church. My 
mother had a favorite expression, and I believe it 
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applies here. It was ‘Monkey see, monkey dove 
say, therefore, in defense of youth, that if youth sees 
its elders appreciating the universality of a loving God 
exemplified in them, it will respond with a natural 
fineness of purpose to such an example. Every one 
knows that a son naturally imitates his father, and a 
daughter her mother. Repeating the words of the 


text, we find Christ saying, ‘For God commanded, 
saying, honor thy father and mother.” Again 
quoting the words of the text, let it not be said, then, 
of either parent or child, “This people draweth nigh 
unto me with their mouth and honoreth me with their 
lips, but their heart is far from me.” 

Norway, Marne. 


What the Y. P. C. U. Is Doing 


Harold Melvin 


been doing wonderful work all over the 
country. The purpose of the Y. P. C. U. 
and the Y. P. R. U., which are closely re- 
to give the youth of today sound religious 


the youth to be more than the average person. It is 
those who think they can’t, who never get ahead. 
In the chemical analysis a person is merely another 
lump of protoplasm who, his average height being five 
feet, ten inches, is worth approximately ninety-eight 
cents at the corner drug-store. Weighing 160 pounds, 
he contains fat enough to make seven bars of soap; 
iron enough to make a medium-sized nail; sugar to fill 
a shaker; lime to whitewash a chicken coop; phosphor- 
us to make 2,200 matches; magnesium enough for 
one dose of magnesia; potassium enough to explode a 
toy cannon, and a little sulphur. But a man is vastly 
more than that. He is a person; he is alive; he is a 
living being who thinks, wills, plans, worships, dreams, 
loves and seeks excellence. He is conscious that he is 
alive. He is endowed with memory and foresight. 
He creates. He is able to conquer the earth and sub- 
due it. The Y. P. C. U. values what youth can do, 
and tries to plant in him characteristics which, when 
he sees and understands them and their moral value 
to him, make a good personality. 

Think of what a person with a good personality 
and moral character can do. Figure him up and see if 
he comes to a mere ninety-eight cents. For instance, 
a good surgeon saves perhaps fifty lives in a year. 


Is his life worth ninety-eight cents, or more? If he 
has lost that many instead of saving them, could he 
have bought them back? Wouldn’t the torture, and 
the happiness that they lost, be worth more than 
ninety-eight cents? ‘The Y. P. C. U. tries to help the 
youth to live his own life and have his own ideas. No 
person is valuable to his community unless he has 
initiative and self-responsibility. Nearly every per- 
son has different views from others on certain subjects, 
but many change their minds as soon as they hear 
someone else’s opinion on the matter, and that is 
certainly not displaying much initiative. For in- 
stance—a young man may think he has just the right 
vocation for himself, when a friend suggests some- 
thing that he is working at. The job offers fairly 
good wages from the first, but the chances for ad- 
vancement are small. The first person immediately 
changes his mind because of his friend’s views. The 
Y. P. C. U. tries to point out the advantages of having 
your own ideas. Some of them may not be good ones, 
but they form the base of thinking for yourself. It 


_tries to show young people how to attain leadership 


so that they will have the ability not only to think 
their ideas but to carry them out. If the Y. P. C. U., 
together with the Y. P. R. U., is to make a success of 
these things, it needs the sincere interest and coopera- 
tion of all men and women of every age. It is a great 
and growing project which is becoming widely known 
and much approved all over the country. You can 
help our local organization by patronizing our efforts 
and supporting our cause, so we can help give sounder 
religious education to the rising generation. 
Norway, Maine. 


How Do You Rate? 


J. Stewart Diem 


Q|ET us consider for a few moments the present 
i/ status of things in the world and attempt 
to discover some of the causes of the unrest, 
turmoil and dilemma that we are witnessing. 
As I see it we have forgotten or disregarded five words 
which lie at the bottom of the sorry mess which we call 
civilization. They are the Five C’s—Conscience, 
Conviction, Culture, Character and Christian. 

Where is the Conscience of those in high places? 
It is for us to challenge the demagogue who exploits 
human misery and sufferig. Hcw do you rate on 
this matter? And where is the Conscience of the 
play-boy, the gambler, the racketeer? Let us test 
ourselves to see whether we are guilty of selfishness, 
lawlessness and sin! Again I say, How do we rate? 

Now we come to that second great word that 


mankind has trampled on—Conviction. In these 
days of get-rich quick schemes and plans for Utopia 
we are losing that dynamic Conviction which has 
really brought progress in all ages of human existence. 
Today we build our temples on shifting sands. All 
history shows the part Conviction has played in our 
destinies. Thomas Potter and John Murray were men 
of faith and trust, willing to sacrifice all for their 
cause. Have we that Conviction that conquers? [ 
fear not. People are complacent and comfortable. 
Isn’t our church still worth championing? Is its job 
done? Are we ready to call it a day? No! We 
ought to pause and reflect. How do you rate? How 
do I rate? Conviction costs something. The cost is 
terrific. Are you ready to pay that cost? 

Our next C stands for Culture. And how sorely 
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we need a genuine culture! The colleges and uni- 
versities of America turn out thousands of educated 
young people each year. But alas, they are not men 
and women of Culture. The sociologist, the profes- 
sional man, the student of fine arts and all the rest 
know their respective fields. Yet how can they have a 
balanced personality without the touch of religion and 
the spiritual life? True Culture requires a concept of 
God, the divine father. 

And what cultural opportunities we have for 
bettering our lives and those of others if we will but 
recognize them! Young and old should seek the life 
more abundant through cultural pursuits, rather than 
crying for salvation from beneficent governments. 
Suppose we get back to the Bible. No, I do not 
mean blind reading and study, but rather a critical 
survey which will show us the experiences of civiliza- 
tion after civilization. We can avoid the pitfalls. 
How do we rate? 

Character is another of the challenging elements of 
the day. The social gospel must be preached and 
taught in this disillusioned society. Yes, we must 
live our lives in the highest type of cooperation and 
brotherhood. Yet our work is for naught if the in- 
dividual is not changed. The new person in the final 
analysis makes for the social order. Let us turn men 
from hatred, intolerance and greed if we would build a 
nation of noble Character. 


Our educators talk in terms of character training 
and personality development. Are their products 
living up to the test? Wewonder. The church has a 
sacred duty to perform in its program of religious edu- 
cation. It is for us to mold the lives of youth that 
they will bring the Kingdom of God a bit nearer. 
Can it be done? Are we trying to do it? How do 
you rate? God give us a nation built upon noble 
Character! 

Finally, we come to the greatest of all these words 
—Christian. What does it mean to be a Christian? 
It requires love and devotion, reverence and sincerity. 
Yes, the Christian must have a passionate desire for 
service and sacrifice. We believe in the Universal 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 
Do we radiate that in our lives? How do you rate? 

Good people, you must bring the Christian mes- 
sage to the cynic, the oppressed, the sick, the young. 
Yea, to all mankind. This story has been heard from 
the lips of wise men and teachers for two thousand 
years. Have we ever really practiced it since the 
Christ left this earth? Drive away the curse of war or 
the church is finished. I sound this warning with 
every ounce of energy at my command. It’s up to us! 

So as we go forth from this service dedicated to 
Youth may we recall these five forgotten words— 
Conscience, Conviction, Culture, Character, Christian. 

Church of Our Father, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


The Court and the People’s Will 


Larry S. Davidow 


TH the deluge of decisions by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, invalidating 
laws passed by the Congress of the United 


the average citizen is being obliged to take a new in- 
terest in that august tribunal of nine men that now 
exercises a power never equaled by any court in any 
land. While it can be properly argued that the Con- 
stitution, which the Supreme Court is supposed to 
guard, nowhere sets forth any power to exercise a 
judicial veto upon the acts of Congress, the fact re- 
mains that the Supreme Court has been passing upon 
the alleged constitutionality of laws passed by Con- 
gress, over a long period of time and with increasing 
frequency and boldness. It may be also properly 
contended that, under the guise of preserving the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court is violating the Con- 
stitution by carrying on in a manner that was never 
authorized by that historic document. However, the 
purpose of this discussion is not to debate the legality 
of the Supreme Court’s practice, but to suggest a 
short, practical, legal and constitutional way of put- 
ting a definite stop to this conduct, and without the 
need of going through a long, laborious, and uncertain 
way of amending the Constitution. 

At the outset, it should be suggested that a great 
deal of talk has been indulged in on the question of 
the Supreme Court and its habit of declaring illegal 
acts of Congress, without much attention being paid 
to the document in controversy, the Constitution it- 
self. In order to avoid this omission it would be well 
to remember that the power of the Federal Govern- 


ment is divided by the Constitution into three parts, 
the executive, the legislative, and the judicial. 

Article I, Section 1, vests all legislative power in 
the Congress of the United States, and also sets forth 
that laws passed by Congress may be vetoed by the 
President, but that such veto may be overridden by a 
two-thirds majority of both the House and the Senate. 
Article II vests all executive power in the President of 
the United States. Section I of Article III reads as 
follows: 


The judicial power of the United States shall be 
vested in one Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts 
as the Congress may from time to time ordain and es- 
tablish. The judges, both of the supreme and inferior 
courts, shall hold their offices during good behavior, and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a com- 
pensation, which shall not be diminished during their 
continuance in office. 


In other words, all of the Federal courts, except the 
Supreme Court, are courts established by the Con- 
egress of the United States, with their jurisdiction de- 
fined by the Congress of the United States. 

Paragraph 2 of Section 2, Article II, contains the 
following language: 


In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public 
ministers and consuls, and those in which a State shall 
be a party, the Supreme Court shall have original juris- 
diction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the 
Supreme Court shall have appellate jurisdiction, both as 
to law and fact, with such exceptions and under such regu- 
lations as the Congress shall make. 


This provision establishes the jurisdiction of the Su- 
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preme Court, which includes what is described as 
“original jurisdiction” and “appellate jurisdiction. : 
By “original jurisdiction” is meant the right of the 
Court to undertake at the beginning, by express 
authority, the consideration of litigation limited to the 
classes of cases described; namely, cases affecting am- 
bassadors, other public ministers and consuls, and 
those in which a State shall be a party. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has no right, then, to under- 
take, originally, the consideration of any other cases, 
including those involving the alleged unconstitutional- 
ity of laws passed by Congress. 

The appellate jurisdiction that the Supreme Court 
has is that fixed by the Congress of the United States, 
and covers cases which the lower or inferior courts, 
established by Congress, have originally tried and 
which are appealed to the Supreme Court by either 
or both litigants in the particular cases involved. 

All the cases that have been decided by the Su- 
preme Court involving the alleged invalidity or un- 
constitutionality of the laws passed by Congress have 
come to the Supreme Court by reason of its appellate 
jurisdiction. None of the cases has come or could 
come to the Supreme Court by the exercise of its 
original jurisdiction. 

The problem therefore becomes a simplified one. 
Congress, by exercising the explicit power conferred 
upon it by the Constitution of the United States, can 
definitely fix the jurisdiction of the inferior courts to 


America Faces 


exclude consideration of all cases involving or at- 
tacking the alleged constitutionality of acts of Con- 
gress. At the same time Congress can expressly deny 
to the Supreme Court any appellate jurisdiction by 
that Court to entertain cases involving the alleged con- 
stitutionality of acts of Congress.: 

Thus by a simple act of Congress, requiring merely 
a majority in both House and Senate, and the approval 
of the President, there can be legally created the 
definite prohibition against the interference on the 
part of the judiciary with the executive and legislative 
branches of the Federal Government. This eliminates 
any need for amending the Constitution. Those who 
have benefited particularly by the usurpation of au- 
thority by the Supreme Court in declaring acts of 
Congress unconstitutional, becloud the issue by sug- 
gesting that only by Constitutional amendment can 
the power of the Court be curbed. The way, then, is 
clear and simple. Congress and the President, with 
little difficulty, can pass the appropriate legislation 
that will put a permanent stop to the interference on 
the part of the courts with laws passed by the repre- 
sentatives of the people. This done, then will end 
that unthinkable anomaly, a free democratic people 
unable to effect necessary legislation which, in the 
judgment of its elected representatives and President, 
is necessary for their safety and welfare. The 
sovereign will of the people will then be firmly re- 
established. 


Social Security 


Abraham Epstein 


OCIAL security has at last attained the im- 
portant place in American political, economic 
and social life which it has long merited. The 
principles of social insurance, in practical 
operation abroad for more than fifty years, and almost 
entirely ignored in the United States up to now, have 
at last been given the decisive public recognition they 
deserve. The passage of the Federal Social Security 
Act by such an overwhelming majority in Congress, 
and the anxiety now displayed by the states to conform 
to it, marks a genuine forward step in the direction of 
a more humane social order. America has definitely 
committed itself to the constructive alleviation of the 
ills of our modern industrial system through social in- 
surance. The ideals and hopes of a better social order 
have been indelibly written into American life. Con- 
stantly increasing numbers of our population are ac- 
cepting these aspirations, and this is of immense social 
significance. 

Without minimizing the import of this develop- 
ment for the future, the present program for social 
security in the United States is, however, a far ery from 
a socially constructive and administratively workable 
plan of social insurance. Real achievement in social 
security lies in the future. A critical analysis of the 
Federal Social Security Act reveals the inadequacies 
and iniquities of the present program. 

For the purposes of our discussion the ten subjects 
covered by the Social Security Act may be divided into 
the following three categories: (1) The act establishes a 
system of Federal grants-in-aid to states which enact 
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suitable laws for the payment of pensions to the destitute 
aged, the blind, dependent mothers, and maternal and 
infant care. The Act also grants subsidies for voca- 
tional rehabilitation, the care of crippled children and 
health services. (2) The law sets up a federal-state 
tax-offset scheme to hasten the adoption of unem- 
ployment insurance by the individual states. (3) 
The Act establishes a national system of compulsory 
contributory old-age insurance. The latter plan is the 
only national system in the Act; all the other provisions 
require state action to make them effective. 

Under the old-age subsidy provisions the Federal 
Government will pay to the states one-half of their 
grants to the aged up to $15 per month per person. 
In order to receive these funds, the states must pay 
pensions to citizens at the age of sixty-five (age seventy 
may be kept until 1940) who have resided in the state 
five years out of the previous nine years. The state 
systems must be state-wide and mandatory, and their 
administration must be either by a single state agency 
or under its supervision. Financial participation in 
the plans by the states is required, except in the case of 
those commonwealths barred by their constitutions 
from such action, which have until July 1, 1987, to 
fulfill this requirement. 

Practically the same plan has been set up for as- 
sistance to the blind, while the mothers’ pension sub- 
sidy by the Federal Government will be one-third of - 
the state expenditures. More or less equal matching of 
state and federal funds is required for maternal and in- 
fant care and for treatment and corrective services to 
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crippled children. Outright federal grants are made 
for the child welfare and public health work of the 
states. 

The above subsidy systems definitely establish a 
proper method for inducing states to legislate in behalf 
of the destitute classes enumerated. The subsidy plan 
is not only constitutional, but is rooted in American 
traditions. It has been commonly in practice from the 
first days of the Republic. This part of the bill con- 
stitutes a most important and socially desirable step 
in the right direction. 
' definitely encouraging and stimulating states to lib- 
eralize existing statutes and to enact new laws for old- 
age pensions. Four southern states have enacted such 
‘laws in the past few months. They will do the same for 
the dependent mothers and the blind. The subsidy 
provisions mark a genuine beginning. Since they aim 
to provide the destitute with purchasing power from 
general taxation, they also represent definite steps 
toward recovery. 

An entirely different and new principle underlies 
the unemployment insurance system set up in the 
Social Security Act. It is known as the tax-offset 
system. The Federal Government does not in this Act 
establish any plan of unemployment insurance. It 
merely sets up an excise tax of one percent for 19386, two 
percent for 1987 and three percent thereafter upon the 
total payroll of all employers of eight or more workers. 
Employers who contribute to an approved state system 
receive a refund up to ninety percent of this tax. In 

order to make their employers eligible for refunds, the 
states have but a few standards to comply with. The 
most important of these is the requirement that all 
moneys collected by the state through the employers’ 
payroll taxes must be turned over to the Federal 
Government to be held as a trust fund. The state laws 
must also provide that no compensation may be with- 
held if an otherwise eligible worker refuses to accept a 
position vacant due directly to a strike, lockout or 
other labor dispute, if the hours, wages and other con- 
ditions are less favorable than those prevailing in the 
locality, or if there is any coercion to join a company 
union or to refrain from joining a bona-fide union. 

The states are at liberty to establish a variety of 
- methods in providing insurance against unemployment. 
They may use the state-wide pooled system where ail 
the funds are mingled and undivided; the company or 
industry reserve system, the employment guarantee 
plan, or any combination of the first three. The Fed- 
eral Government will pay the administrative costs of 
the state plans, for which $4,000,000 is authorized for 
the fiscal year 1936 and $49,000,000 for each successive 
year. The money for this purpose is to come presum- 
ably from the ten percent of the payroll tax which the 
government collects directly. 

There are numerous reasons why this scheme is 
cumbersome and unwise: ‘ing 

(1) The Act provides for two duplicating systems 
of taxation, i. e., the federal tax and the state tax for 
which credit is to be given. This method is not only in- 
adequate and unprecedented, but goes contrary to the 
advice of most of the qualified students of the problem 
and the majority of the Advisory Council of the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security, composed of responsible 

representatives of employers, labor and the public. 


Federal grants-in-aid are. 
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Instead of this duplicating system of taxation with its 
attendant annoyance and extra expense, a much 
simpler and more adequate method of attaining the 
same results was recommended. It was suggested 
that the federal subsidy system be followed by retain- 
ing the federal excise tax of three percent as under this 
Act. The full money thus obtained in each state could 
then be used by the government as a subsidy in block 
to any state which adopts an unemployment insurance 
law conforming to minimum standards. fuch a plan 
would not only have followed traditional lines and 
made the bill safely constitutional, but would have 
served as an effective instrument in securing adequate 
and more or less uniform unemployment insurance 
plans throughout the forty-eight states while leaving to 
each state the determination of its own plan. 

(2) Since the bill sets up no definite standards for 
the state systems, there will result a miscellany of 
forty-eight divergent plans which will create endless 
confusion, bad feeling on the part of the unemployed, 
and disparity among the states. Already there are 
fundamental differences in the ten unemployment in- 
surance schemes adopted. Some even defy analysis. 

(8) Although the chief aim of this scheme is to 
encourage employers to seek state unemployment in- 
surance laws, they are paradoxically penalized at least 
three-tenths of one percent of their taxes whenever a 
state enacts a law requiring an employer’s contribution 
similar to the maximum set up by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

(4) Every aim sought through federal action in 
unemployment insurance is ignored in the present tax- 
offset scheme. The problem of interstate competition 
is not overcome under this Act unless every state 
levies a tax similar to that provided by the Federal 
Government, and some of the existing ten acts already 
provide for higher rates. The capacity of the Federal 
Government in equalizing the burden between states 
and in raising adequate revenue through its income 
taxes is completely denied, since all the Federal Govern- 
ment does is to add another indirect tax to the numer- 
ous sales taxes now being levied by states and munici- 
palities. For a tax on payrolls is essentially nothing 
but a sales tax. The necessity for federal legislation 
to assure uniformity and adequacy of standards 
throughout the nation is repudiated, since states are 
left entirely free to provide whatever benefits they 
desire and to cover whatever groups they wish. No 
provision of any kind is made for interstate or federal 
regulations. 

In contrast with the above plans, which require 
state legislation for their operation, the Social Security 
Act sets up a national plan for old-age insurance. This 
applies to every worker in the country, with the excep- 
tion of agricultural workers, domestics in private 
homes, casual workers, ship crews, government em- 
ployees, and employees in non-profit-making institu- 
tions. Equal contributions from the workers and 
their employers will be made, beginning with one per- 
cent of wages in 1937. These will increase by one- 
half of one percent every three years, until they amount 
to three percent for workers and three percent for 
employers in 1949. Although all employees, regard- 
less of their earnings, are included in the plan, no more 
than $38,000 a year in wages or salaries is taken as the 
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basis for contributions. Unlike European plans for 
old-age insurance, no contribution whatever is made 
by the Federal Government to this system. ; 

From 1942 on, pensions will be paid at age sixty- 
five to all persons who have received not less than 
$2,000 in wages between 1937 and 1942. The benefits 
will vary in accordance with the wages received and 
contributions paid. They will range from a minimum 
of $10 a month to a maximum ultimately of $85 a 
month. Persons receiving these benefits may not be 
regularly employed. Special provision is made for the 
return of funds contributed by those who did not re- 
ceive $2,000 in wages since the end of 1936, for the ad- 
justment of overpayment and underpayment of 
benefits, and for payments in case of death occurring 
before the age of sixty-five is attained. 

The contributory old-age insurance scheme also 
is not only economically unsound but socially unjust 
as well. The plan is fraught with grave economic and 
social dangers. The entire cost of this plan is placed 
upon the workers and their employers. In setting up 
the high contribution rates for the purpose of escaping 
any governmental contributions, even in the future, 
the bill places a back-breaking burden upon the 
younger generation of workers. The younger workers, 
as taxpayers, will not only have to bear the cost of the 
non-contributory pension system, but also the largest 
part of the benefits under the contributory system for 
those now old and in middle age. Beginning five years 
after contributions start, the burden of old-age support 
will be increasingly shifted upon that part of the 
population least able to bear it. The wealthier groups 
in the community will be gradually relieved of their 
share towards workers’ old-age support which they 

ave carried, through general taxation, since the es- 
{ablishment of the Elizabethan Poor Law system more 
than three hundred years ago. The contributions from 
the employers and employees will more and more as- 
sume the responsibility for the support of all the pre- 
viously employed aged who have contributed for only 
short periods. Since industry will make every effort to 
pass on its levy to the consumers or to save it in re- 
duced wages, it means that the employees—in their 
dual role of workers and consumers—are made to bear 
the major cost of supporting the aged and middle-aged 
wage and salaried workers. No other nation has ever 
put into operation an old-age insurance plan without 
placing at least some of the burden on the government, 
in order to make the higher income groups bear their 
accustomed share. Even fifty years ago the German 
Government assumed a definite share towards its old- 
age insurance benefits, while from the start Great 
Britain appropriated approximately $20,000,000 an- 
nually towards this fund. Governmental contribu- 
tions towards old-age insurance have been accepted 
by all other industrial countries. 

The contributory insurance plan also contem- 
plates the building up of enormous reserves to be 
frozen for many years. The Committee estimates 
that under this plan there will be a reserve fund of 
over $10,000,000,000 by 1948, which will rise to about 
$50,000,000,000 by 1980. Such figures are not only 
impossible to conceive but are bound to create an 
impossible problem of investment. Since the moneys 
can be invested only in governmental securities, a 


premium will be placed on increasing the national 
debt. Such huge reserves may become a tempting 
political football. Should even partial inflation come, 
they will constitute a social menace. Moreover, the 
removal of so much essential purchasing power in the 
next few years may hamper recovery and cause great 
social harm. It is extremely questionable whether 
our economic system will be able to stand the with- 
drawal of this sorely needed purchasing power. 

A most serious indictment of the entire Act is 
its deliberate failure to provide any federal contribu- 
tions except for non-contributory old-age pensions, 
mothers’ aid, the blind, etc., to which the social- 
insurance principle does not apply, strictly speaking. 
All sound social-insurance plans—-such as the British 
system adopted nearly a generation ago, which has 
done so much to alleviate the rigors of the prolonged 
depression in that country—are based upon a structure 
which uses the resources available to the nation as 
a whole. The English scheme not only provides for 
contributions from employers and employees, but also 
for full government participation in order to tap the 
wealth in the high as well as in the moderate 
brackets. 

Not only is the Social Security Act deficient and 
complex in the subjects it covers, but it is far from 
complete. The present Act fails completely to meet 
one of the most important hazards of modern life. 
Although in normal times sickness constitutes the 
greatest social hazard confronting wage-earners, be- 
ing normally the chief cause of dependency of more 
than fifty percent of charity cases, and although this 
problem has been one of the first to be met through 
social insurance by European countries, the entire 
issue has been ignored in the Federal program. There 
is thus much to be done before America evolves a 
socially constructive and complete system of social 
security. 

* * * 
SUMMARY OF THE HUMANIST POSITION 
Curtis W. Reese 
1. The old religions having been disrupted by social changes 


and modern knowledge, the vital movements today are toward 
Humanism. 


2. While the forms and techniques of religion change through 
the ages, religion itself remains constant as man’s effort to 
achieve a satisfactory life. 

3. Our major task is the building of a candid Humanism 
that will meet the needs of the present. 

4. Abandoning the traditional dualism of body and spirit, 
Humanism regards man as organic to nature, having evolved as 
a part of a self-existing universe. 

5. The interplay of man with his natural and social environ- 
ment and heritage has produced various cultures which have 
largely molded the life of individuals. 

6. Accepting the spirit and method of science, abandoning 
theism and all cosmic guarantees of human values, Humanism 
regards religion as consisting of actions, purposes, and experiences 
that are humanly significant, and so rejects the idea of uniquely 
religious attitudes and emotions. 

7. The complete realization of human personality here and 
now, involving a heightened sense of personal and social life, is 
the supreme aim of Humanism. 

8. Humanism will foster not wishful thinking and sentimen- 
tal hopes, but mental and social hygiene to the end that man 
shall live creatively, joyously, satisfactorily. 

9. Institutions exist for man, not man for institutions. 
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10. Acquisitive, profit-motivated society must be replaced 
with a cooperative economy. 

11. Humanism affirms life and elicits its possibility for all. 

12. The goal of Humanism is a commonwealth of man in 
which all people voluntarily and intelligently cooperate for the 
common good.— Unity. ; 
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* * cS 

A LEE S. McCOLLESTER PROFESSORSHIP IN 
BIBLICAL LITERATURE 
Clarence R. Skinner 

There are two anniversaries occurring at nearly the same 
time, one of which is of general interest throughout the world, 
the other being of special significance to the graduates of Tufts 
College. The first is the celebration of the 400th anniversary 
of the English Bible as translated by Miles Coverdale. This 
event has been emphasized in every civilized country with appro- 
priate ceremonies which have called attention to the fact that the 
Bible as we have it today is one of the supreme masterpieces of 
literature, is a storehouse of personal inspiration, and is un- 
paralleled as a record of the spiritual struggles and growth of a 
people. 

The other anniversary which concerns us more especially is 
the twenty-fifth year of Dean McCollester’s joining the faculty 
of Tufts College, which will occur in June, 19387. It is hardly 
necessary to call attention to the fact that Dr. McCollester has 
had a most profound influence on the Hill, both among the faculty 
and the student body. As dean of the Theological School he 
faced the task of rebuilding the institution both in its teaching 
staff and in its student personnel. As chaplain of the college he 
has been a familiar presence and has been especially valuable in 
friendly counsel and the warm personal interest which he has dis- 
played toward the young men and women of all departments. 
His annual baccalaureate sermons have always been among the 
outstanding events of the Commencement season, and the hos- 
pitality of his home has been famous throughout the college. 

One may ask, ‘“‘What relation is there between the two an- 
niversaries?”’ The answer is that as Dr. McCollester’s chief 
interest has been the teaching of the English Bible, there is a 
natural one. Four hundred years of the Bible in English— 
twenty-five years of teaching it to approximately fifteen hundred 
students. Let us make this a notable event for Tufts! And how 
could we make it more fitting than by founding a Lee S. McCol- 
lester Professorship of Biblical Literature? 

A committee, of which Dr. Cousens is chairman and Dean 
Skinner is secretary, has been formed to raise one hundred 
thousand dollars for this endowment, the interest of which will 
maintain the services of a professor on the Hill, teaching the 
Bible to students of all departments in an entirely undogmatic 
manner. 

Tufts College has no such professorship, whereas almost all 
colleges of reasonable size and distinction are maintaining at 
least one man and in many instances several faculty members for 
the sole purpose of teaching the great literature contained in the 
Old and New Testaments. Nothing could more fittingly honor 
our popular dean, chaplain, professor, and friend than this endow- 
ment, and nothing could please him more. 
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No systematic canvass for funds has yet been started, but 
a few generous friends have pledged $5,000, and the outlook 
for a successful campaign is exceedingly bright. 

It is thought by many who have been consulted that nothing 
could enrich the life on the Hill more than the establishment by 
June, 1937, of a Lee S. McCollester Professorship of Biblical 
Literature. It is hoped that a year from the coming June the 
announcement may be made of the successful completion of the 
plan.—Tufis College Alumni Bulletin. 


* * * 


CHANT FOR THE TIMES 
Walter John Coates 
Our Mother in Heaven; 
And our Father in Heaven, also, 
Who bled from Jesus’ heart and spoke from Jesus’ lips, 
Manifesting Thyself in Jesus’ ideals . . . 
All-potent One, 
Worshiped in all lands, under many symbols, 
Through many prophets and saviors, 
From time immemorial .... 
Known under many names— 
Jahveh to the Israelites, 
Vishnu to the Hindus, 
Ormuzd to the Aryans, 
Isis to the Egyptians; 
In Athens, Zeus; in Rome, Jupiter; 
In Northland, Odin; 
And among first Americans, The Great Spirit; 
Trinity of the Church Fathers, 
One God of Servetus and of Islam . . 
One yet many-personed, 
And prophetically self-announced 
“T AM THAT I AM”— 
To You will I pray. 


Tell us, Great One— 

Tell us, Incarnate Wisdom,— 

Tell us, Essence of All Good: 

In this world of men and women 

Seething with selfishness, 

Motivated by greed, 

With individuals grasping for wealth 

And nations thirsting for markets, territory and power. . . . 
Where is Thy peace? 

Where is Thy love? 


Amidst all this lust for dominion, 

All this iron Imperialism, 

All this Nazism, this Fascism, 

This ignorant and bigoted Nationalism, 

And equally bigoted, equally ignorant, class consciousness 
That would make the neck of mankind its foot-stool;— 
Amidst all these, 

And with the world aflame . . 

Militarism gone mad, as in Italy, 

In Germany, Japan, Russia, Britain, America, 

Where is Thy peace? 


In a universe devoted to exploitation, 
To profiteering, to graft, 
To special privilege for the few, 
To monopoly for the maladroit; 
In a universe of social and economic inequality, 
Of unfair distribution of food, clothing, comfort, 
Where overproduction exists only to accentuate 
Hunger, misery, want, suffering, 
Disease, despair, death .... 
Where, O God, is Thy safety, 
Thy refuge, Thy security, 
Thy peace, Thy love? 
From Driftwind. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


PERSISTENCE AND COOPERATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Under the very capable and consecrated labors of the Rev. 
A. E. Allison our church in Whitesville, N. Y., is gradually look- 
ing up to better conditions. The people in this vicinity are be- 
ginning to realize that the Universalist faith and church are 
necessary to the highest appreciation of life, and are taking more 
responsibility, determined to make our church a success and a 
contribution to the betterment of the community. Mr. Allison is 
highly respected and is worthy of success. A recent church meet- 
ing was largely attended and some fine men and women elected 
to its offices of trust. Here Dr. William McGlauflin spent his 
first five years of ministry. Here the Rev. J. D. Herrick spent 
nine and a half very happy and prosperous years. Whitesville 
has some fine people. May they honor the cause by loyalty and 
consecration. The parish was recently greatly bereaved by the 
death of Dr. L. G. Probasco, one of the most capable physicians 
in this part of the state. He was a true liberal and most de- 
voted and generous to the Universalist church. Persistence and 
cooperation are great factors. We would suggest that more of 
our people everywhere try them. 

x 


WHEN WE COOPERATE LET’S COOPERATE 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I suppose there are a good many who have thought and 
written on the general subject of Cooperation since the Washing- 
ton Convention. Some have done so with an air of approval and 
still others in a critical manner. Both can be justified, and one 
might say that evidences of both cooperation and non-coopera- 
tion have come to the fore since that time. However, it was 
hardly to be expected that during the month set aside as Loyalty 
Month we should find the various projects of our own denomina- 
tion competing one with the other. 

The ministers in the Boston area found themselves “‘on the 
spot” Sunday, January 26. Primarily, this was set as the climax 
of Young People’s Week, and as such it was suggested that all of 
our churches set that day to one side for the young people. In 
spite of this very clear agreement, there were several conflicting 
occurrences. The Unitarian denomination, on that date, ob- 
served what they called ‘‘Freedom of Speech Sunday.” The Uni- 
versalist churches were invited to observe this day with them. 
The invitation was accepted and it was so suggested. That date 
also was the first day of the Community Fund campaign for 
Greater Boston. It was a very good suggestion that came forth 
from that organization that all churches give a fitting introduction 
for the campaign, and the ministers devote their sermon or part 
of the service to the subject or motto of the campaign, “Be a 
Good Neighbor.” These suggestions were extra-denominational, 
but regardless, the’subjects were of extreme importance to a good 
many, and the joint observance of these suggestions with other 
churches would have had much greater effect than our single ob- 
servance. 

Well, to go a little farther, the Young People of Greater 
Boston in the Unitarian and Universalist churches have united 
for several years on our Young People’s Day in what is called the 
Uni-Uni Rally. This year the plans were laid, speakers were ob- 
tained, and then we ministers received an invitation to attend a 
meeting in Salem to hear our newly elected president, Dr. Mac- 
pherson, give what has since been described as his most effective 
address during his recent visit to the East. 

Here was a conflict which many of us considered needless. 
Surely, it is a privilege and a pleasure to have the opportunity to 
listen to Dr. Macpherson, but it is also a privilege and a pleasure 
to have the opportunity to take part in a conference of young 
people of the caliber of the one planned for the Arlington Street 
Church on the same day. ‘The result was that both groups suf- 


fered, but I fear that the Young People’s Conference suffered 
more than did Dr. Macpherson, in spite of the fact that this was 
Young People’s Sunday. 

It may be necessary at times to overlap in our activities, but 
in view of the recent resolutions and attempts in favor of co- 
operation, I fail to see the ‘‘rhyme or reason’’ in doing so to the: 
point where we suggest that one denominational project be sacri-- 
ficed in favor of another, especially when the first is part of a 
program being advocated by the second. A small group of 
ministers realized that we owe our loyalty to the president of our 
denomination, but also saw a pressing responsibility to help carry 
out his program and work with our young people, and aid them 
in discovering their responsibilities and facing the future with a 
spirit which will be a credit to our denomination. 

We sincerely apologize to Dr. Macpherson for our absence 
from his meeting in Salem, but pledge him our whole-hearted. 
support for his program. We would suggest that it might be 
well for the spirit of cooperation to be carried on, especially 
during a month set aside for the purpose of denominational. 
interests. 

Fenwick L. Leavitt, Jr. 


Brookline, Mass. 
* * 


A LETTER ON PRAYER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Here is a letter from a devoted Universalist woman con- 
nected with one of our strongest churches near Boston. Most of 
the ministers have their services planned through Loyalty 
Month and the Lenten season. As a suggestion, however, to the 
preachers for some future series of sermons, may your readers 
have the opportunity to think over the very vital plea of this. 
note? 


Leroy W. Coons. 
February 6, 1986. 


i have long been interested in the study of prayer. 
My people have been Universalists for generations. I 
have been a member of the Universalist Church for 
over thirty years. 

I think that our denomination pays too little at- 
tention to prayer. It is a vast subject and has always 
been the foundation of worship. May I suggest that 
you give a call to prayer to our Massachusetts ministers 
through Lent, perhaps after this fashion—a series of ser- 
mons dealing wholly with prayer. Perhaps first: What 
is prayer? Second: How, when and where to pray. 
Third: What prayer will do and has done for people. 
And then speak of all the great and well known people 
who have made use of this means of connecting man 
with the Infinite, the Great Creative Power. 

The intellectuals scorn and laugh at the (so-called) 
results of prayer. But simple, uneducated people 
whose souls have been tried by fire, know what they 
have experienced. In a tall radio tower a sound travels 
twelve feet in a second. It also is heard by a lonely 
woman on a South African farm. 

Can you understand this? I cannot, but the result 
is indisputable. It is for our ministers to study this 
subject of prayer that they may instruct our people 
from the kindergarten through the Y. P. C. U. If this 
is done the future of our beloved church is sure. Other- 
wise I do not see how our church can hold its own. The 
Universalist Church is trying to stand supported by man- 
made theories, while man is an expression of God. We do 
not get the full force cf God’s power unless we turn 
towards it, as flowers towards the sun. 


Flora H. Skillings. 
January 28, 1986. 
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Dr. Macfarland Reviews the Theolo- 
gians 

Contemporary Christian Thought. By 

Charles S. Macfarland. (Revell. $1.50.) 


A reprinting of pages of the Reformed 
Church Messenger in which, week by week, 
Dr. Macfarland reviews one book in each 
issue. The reviews are chatty discussions 
of religious books, particularly of those 
which reveal the trend of thought among 
younger theologians, and it is interesting 
to see how a man who has been observant 
throughout a lifetime of service, during 
which he has had an unusually wide range 
of contacts, reacts to the work of men 
half his age. 

There is no effort in the author’s com- 
ments to press his own conclusions upon 
the reader. He serves rather as a reliable 
guide-post; his readers, in a constituency 
characteristic of a religious weekly, look 
to him for information and interpretation. 
The collected reviews present an interest- 
ing survey of recent significant work in 
theology, pure and applied. Naturally 
they are especially enlightening to a fel- 
low-reviewer. 

We are interested to see that Dr. Mac- 
farland has reached the positive conclu- 
sion, shared by many former chaplains, 
that the “vexing question” of the military 
and naval chaplaincies is fundamentally a 
question of subjecting the ordained min- 
isters of the church to the control of the 
State. That, indeed, is part of the issue. 
Those who, like Dr. Macfarland, had 
much to do with the problem during the 
war, can see that better today. But we 
think that Dr. Van Kirk (whose book “‘Re- 
ligion Renounces War’ he was reviewing) 
is right in raising the further (for the 
chaplain the central) question, whether a 
Christian can participate in war. 


Dr. Machen on Biblical Inspiration 


The Christian Faith in the Modern 
World. By J. Gresham Machen. (Mac- 
millan.. $2.00.) 


Dr. Machen is the storm-center of a 
struggle within Presbyterianism. As his 
denomination adjusts itself (cautiously 
enough, most observers would feel) to 
modern views of the Bible and historic 
Christian dogmas, he crusades fiercely for 
loyalty to ancient standards. He is a 
heroic defender of a faith ‘‘once delivered 
to the saints’ which has a very limited 
appeal today. The issue within his Church 
has been carried to church courts, by 
which he and his small group feel they 
have been most unjustly treated, although 
they have set up their own theological 
seminary and their own Missionary Society, 
to both of which they have determined to 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
‘by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House. 
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Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


divert funds which Presbyterian churches 
are called on to contribute to the cen- 
tralized endeavors of the denomination. 

In a brief comment we cannot, of 
course, enter into discussion of Dr. Mach- 
en’s conviction that the Trinity and the 
deity of Christ are central dogmas of the 
Bible. Nor can we appraise the effect on 
his readers of his attempt to re-establish 
the literal inspiration of biblical books as 
the “‘Word of God.” All will depend on 
who the readers are. We find nothing new 
or convincing in the discussion. But we 
resent not a little Dr. Machen’s presump- 
tion in being so sure what happens to 
those who do not see eye to eye with him. 
Discussing the question, Did Christ rise 
from the dead? (arguing for a “resurrec- 
tion” which the reader finds it hard to in- 
terpret with any definiteness at all) Dr. 
Machen says, pontifically, “If you reject 
the Bible, and particularly if you reject the 
fact of resurrection, you have a jumble of 
meaningless and detached bits of informa- 
tion that dance before your imagination in 
a wild and riotous rout.” Surely Dr. 
Machen’s fears as to what a collapse of his 
own creed-structure would mean to him 
are the basis of what he thinks has hap- 
pened to a good many of us who, in his 
sense and enly so, “reject the Bible” and, 
in his sense, question the ‘fact’ of resur- 
rection! 


* * 


Intercession 


Worship and Intercession. By Dr. 
Ruth Hardy. (Longmans, Green.) 


A little book, by a woman medical mis- 
sionary, written from the Anglo-Catholic 
point of view, on the duty and responsi- 
bilities of organized prayer for others. 
Following the earnest exposition of prin- 
ciples, which we do not find it easy to fol- 
low sympathetically (except in its imner 
intention) we are given a schedule of topics 
for private intercessory prayer for the 
days of the week. Here both the content 
and the method fail to appeal to us. The 
Bishop of Bradford, England, writes the 
Foreword. 


For Lent 


Religion in Life. By various authors. 

(Longmans, Green. $1.40.) 

Under direction of the Bishop of London 
a series of books intended for Lenten use 
has appeared (1907-1935). This little 
volume is composed of reprints of the 
little volumes in the series. The authors 
include such well-known men as Bishop 
Brent from this side, the present Arch- 
bishop of York, Dean Inge, and G. A. 
Studdert-Kennedy. Miss Evelyn Under- 
hill is also represented, and her contribu- 
tion, entitled “Crucified,” is a striking, a 
moving, chapter. Dean Inge’s simple 
words on self-consecration suggest the 


former Dean of St. Paul’s more than the 
forceful student and critic; one would not 
return to the essay for re-reading. 

x * 


The Christian Life 


This Our Pilgrimage. By Canon Peter 
Green. (Longmans, Green. $1.10.) 


“Detached thoughts on life,’ “a start- 
ing-point for meditations and prayers,” 
offered for the deepening of the spiritual 
life of the reader. The thoughts are not 
profound, and many of the allusions (as 
well as the points of view expressed) are 
rather remote from the interests of most of 
our readers. Without any desire to 
“damn with faint praise’ one may say 
there are many who would be helped by 
this book. 


* As 


THE CHIP BASKET 


What will be your forward step, as the 
expression of your loyalty? Something 
more than you have been doing? 

We record the death of Miss Abbie B. 
Leighton, in her eighty-seventh year, a life- 
long resident of Portsmouth, and a lifelong 
Universalist. She is survived by a niece, 
Miss Mabel Shedd of Portsmouth, and 
three nephews in Oregon. 

At the annual meeting of the Nashua 
society a new feature was introduced, a 
pastor’s cabinet, to consist of two members 
from each auxiliary organization, to assist 
the pastor as needed. 

At the Universalist Men’s Forum, 

laremont, B. J. Welch spoke on the sub- 
ject, “A Seven Day Program.” The execu- 
tive board has made each member re- 
sponsible for a program in rotation. I 
note that the genial] president of our State 
Sunday School Association, E. Roy Burke, 
is scheduled for Feb. 30. Although it is 
leap-year, none of my calendars have 
leaped as far as that. 

Rev. Will E. Roberts called in, direct 
from the Ministers’ Conference at Concord, 
with a partial story. (In those good old 
days when we all drove horses, or walked, 
we didn’t have car trouble to make us late 
at events.) He reported good attendance, 
and good interest. Further notice will 
appear later. I express appreciation for 
the telephone message direct from the 
banquet table. 

Rev. Gordon C. Reardon, one time a 
New Hampshire chip, appointing work 
committees for the Church of Our Father, 
Brooklyn, N.Y., names one “‘Lost, Strayed, 
and Stolen Committee.” That seems a 
good idea. I can conceive of a sphere of 
usefulness for such a committee in each of 
our churches: stop waste in membership. 
Suppose we adopt it, it isn’t copyrighted. 

Reports of the observance of Young 
People’s Sunday are most encouraging. 
Large congregation and fine service at 

(Continued on page 221) 
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The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


CAMP PLANS ARE SHAPING 


Doesn’t it make you shiver to think of 
sun suits—suits with absolutely no backs 
in them at all? But we talked about these 
yesterday when we were making plans for 
the Clara Barton Camp for diabetic girls 
at North Oxford. One has to think far in 
advance of the opening of this camp. We 
want to improve every year and profit 
from any mistakes we have previously 
made, and, being human, we have made 
mistakes, and we can improve. 

Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, who served us so 
efficiently last summer, will again be our 
hostess and director of the camp. Miss 
Luvilla Winterbottom will be back with us 
as head nurse. As our director of recrea- 
tion, we have secured a fine Universalist 
girl, the daughter of one of our ministers, 
Miss Amalia Raspe of Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Miss Raspe will be a senior in 
the Sargent School of Physical Education 
next year. This information speaks for 
itself, but, aside from being well trained to 
do her job, Miss Raspe is tremendously in- 
terested in the camp and what it stands 
for. Miss Louise Lobdell, a senior in 
Mount Holyoke College, will act as our 
official camp chauffeur, combined with 
many another duty. And the remainder 
of our staff will be made up of just such 
fine, consecrated, intelligent, interested 
persons, for we feel the best is none too good 
for the Clara Barton Camp at North Ox- 
ford. We are a confirmed optimist when 
it comes to support of the Clara Barton 
Camp, and occasionally we may be said to 
brag a bit about this far-reaching project, 
but we are inclined to feel as one of those 
famous comedians of the air feels (we refer 
to “‘Andy” of the ‘“‘Amos and Andy”’ radio 
program), when he says there is an old 
saying which goes something like this—If 
you don’t toot your own horn, it goes un- 
tooted—or words to that effect. So, from 
time to time you will hear good news of 
the camp, praise of its accomplishments, 
its needs for the future, and its hopes for 
sustaining support from you. 


* * 


TO YOU NEAR TO HEADQUARTERS 


Miss Ruth G. Downing is going to school. 
She is taking courses at Simmons College 
and at the Wheelock School, and she says 
she is enjoying her studies very much. 
She has offered to come in to headquarters 
at some specific time, set up her very at- 
tractive Japanese House, completely fur- 
nished, electric lighted, and occupied by 
little miniature Japanese people, and act 
as hostess to all who would care to make 
us a visit here and learn more of Japan 
first-hand. The dates and the time will be 
announced a little later on. We feel 
that more will be able to visit us when the 
weather is better, and so you may watch 
for an announcement sometime the latter 


part of March or first of April. Many of 
you could not go to Ferry Beach nor to 
Washington, but this will be an oppor- 
tunity for you who are not too far away 
from Boston. 


fe ek 


DEDICATION DAY 


Requests for material are pouring in. 
All sample programs and services were 
mailed to those requesting them on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, Feb. 3 and 4. We un- 
derstand there has been some unaccount- 


able delay in delivery of many of these 
packages, but do not despair, for they have 
all been mailed. We can now take orders 
for the Services of Dedication, which are 
free, but do anticipate your requirements 
as early as possible. Last year we ran out 
of these and many were disappointed. 
This year we have ordered 2,000 more than 
last year, but we have had almost double 
the requests for samples. 

* * 


WORLD DAY OF PRAYER 
We have quite a supply of the material 
for the World Day of Prayer. Do not for- 
get to send to 16 Beacon Street for your 
supply. 


Our Young People 


The National Y. P. C. U., 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


1936 SUMMER MEETINGS 


This summer there will be splendid 
opportunities for all Universalist young 
people to attend institutes and conferences. 
We feel that the meetings which have 
been arranged are the most outstanding 
of any in recent years. Young people’s 
groups are urged to send delegates to the 
conferences that will prove most helpful 
to them. In churches where there are no 
organized groups we hope the ministers 
and lay leaders will realize the value in 
having some of their young people at a 
summer conference. To send delegates to 
such meetings is one of the best investments 
a local church can make, we believe. 


National Convention-Institute 


July 4-12 are the dates for the National 
Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute at Mur- 
ray Grove, Forked River, N. J. Donald 
Manning of Hartford, Conn., will be the 
convention chairman. The dean has not 
yet been selected. Because last year’s 
convention-institute was so successful, it 
was decided to have the same combination 
again this year. The business sessions of 
the 48th annual National Convention will, 
therefore, be combined with an institute 
program, with classes being offered by com- 
petent instructors on various young 
people’s problems. 

This year the Murray Grove Association 
celebrates its fiftieth anniversary, and has 
offered a special rate for the eight days of 
the Convention-Institute which opens the 
season at Murray Grove. Those who re- 
member the fine gathering at Murray 
Grove for the 1984 convention, will want 
to plan to come back again and enjoy this 
year’s program. 


Mid-West Institute 


July 12-19 will see a fine group of young 
people and church school workers gathered 
at Turkey Run State Park, Marshall, 
Indiana, for the annual Mid-West In- 
stitute. Mrs. Sidney Hsten is dean of this 
year’s institute, and is already making 
plans for a program that will attract a 
large number of our workers in the Mid- 


West. Last year’s institute saw 150 in 
attendance. This year it is expected that 
at least as many will be registered. 

Turkey Run offers one of the most pic- 
turesque locations for a summer conference. 
Those who have had the privilege of being 
there have enjoyed the many facilities that 
it offers as well as its unusual beauty. 

If you have not yet been to Turkey Run, 
plan to go this summer. 


Ferry Beach Institute 


July 18-25 will be Young People’s Week 
at Ferry Beach Park, Saco, Maine, this 
summer. Although it will be under the 
general supervision of the National Y. P. 
C. U., it will be open to all Universalist 
young people. We hope the churches in 
New England will make a special attempt 
to send delegates to this institute. Ferry 
Beach offers splendid facilities for young 
people’s meetings. The long sandy beach, 
the recreation hall, the ball field, the pine 
grove with its outdoor chapel, all go to 
make Ferry Beach a spot that brings 
pleasant memories to all who have been 
there. Plan now to send at least one young 
person from your church. 


International Youth Conference 


The International Liberal Youth Con- 
ference, of which most of you have heard, 
will be held at the Isles of Shoals in Ports- 
mouth Harbor, N. H., Aug. 15-22. We 
expect to have between twenty-five and 
fifty foreign delegates present, coming from 
Kurope, Africa, India and other foreign 
places. This is one of the greatest oppor- 
tunities that our church has ever had to 
foster international good will. 

We want every church in our denomi- 
nation to make an attempt to send a dele- 
gate to this conference. Besides the foreign 
liberal young people who will be present, 
there will also be speakers and lecturers of 
international fame. The committee in 
charge is working hard to make this con- 
ference the greatest in the history of our 
church. We want your young people to 
have a part in it. Plan to send someone. 
You will be amply repaid. 
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Church Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


FROM AN EDUCATOR 


John R. P. French, headmaster of the 
Cambridge School, addressed the January 
meeting of the Unitarian Sunday School 
Union. He reported some revealing facts 
regarding the background of religious 
training and the religious att‘tudes of the 
twenty-five members (seventeen to nine- 
teen years of age) of his present senior 
class. In this group are twenty-two Prot- 
estants, one Catholic, two Jews—fifteen 
girls and ten boys. Of this number eleven, 
or half of the Protestants, have had no 
church school experience whatever. Of 
those who have had some, only three feel 
that what they learned in church school has 
been of any permanent value to them, has 
in any way changed their purposes or be- 
havior. The others remember only frag- 
ments of a few Bible stories. Of the Bible 
itself they know little. 

Mr. French is convinced that the preju- 
dice of young people of today is against 
the organized institution, the church, and 
not against religion itself. He illustrated 
his point by showing how keen young 
people are in sizing up a person who is 
truly religious (not pious!) and how deeply 
they respect such a man or woman. 

Mr. French said ‘‘the simplest teaching 
device for a teacher of religion is to be re- 
Jigious yourself.”” One of the prime req- 
uisites for a church school teacher, ac- 
cording to this educator, is durable faith— 
“the kind that serves as a guide to conduct 
‘as well as conversation. To the degree in 
which we as leaders possess that, will 
youth be kindled at our lantern.” 

* * 


MR. HOMANS AS POET 


Not until after his death did we learn 
of Mr. Homans’ great fondness for poetry. 
‘That he himself was a writer of verse we 
had not the slightest inkling. To those 
who knew him this will not seem strange, 
for a more modest, unassuming person, as 
far as his own talents were concerned, it 
would be hard to find. But a booklet en- 
titled ‘“‘Thoughts of Albert H. Homans,”’ 
sent out by Mrs. Homans at Christmas 
time, made many realize afresh something 
of the beauty that stirred in the heart of 
this good man. This word about the for- 
mer treasurer of the G. S. S. A. we are glad 
to share with our readers, together with 
one of his poems. 

i 


HOW WE RAISED SOME MONEY 


Our Sunday school class at the First 

Universalist Church at Norwell, Mass. 
(Assinippi), likes to make things. Also, 
we find that we learn much by representing 
in plasticene, paint, weed, reed and raftia 
certain things we have studied about. 
Twice we have taken prizes at the Marsh- 
field Fair. To buy our materials we have 
to earn money. One way of doing this is 
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Born of the wintry winds’ caress, 
Jn symmetry and tenderness, 

With myriad patterns we can trace * 
With constant six-fold crystal grace. * 


* 


In truth, you are a lovely thing 

When with your sisters on the wing, 

Like feathers from a bird on high 

You lightly dance down from the 
sky. 


i 2 


The earth’s dull garment fades from 
sight, 

In royal robes of ermine white. 

As one who faces the unknown 

You take your place upon the 
throne. 


So reign in pride your own brief 
hour, 

For when the sun asserts his power 

With fiery glance, in radiant bliss, 

You yield your beauty to his kiss. * 
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Dissolving then in happy tears, t 
You cast aside all latent fears; : 
Then, hand in hand, in wanton glee * 
You venture forth to seek the sea! 2 

Albert H. Homans. 2 
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by taking trips for which everyone pays a 
quarter. 

Our visit to the Bond Bread Factory in 
Charlestown, Mass., was very interesting 
for both children and adults. We went in 
three cars, and sang as we drove over the 
road. We reached the factory at eight in 
the evening and climbed the winding stairs 
to the assembly room on the top floor. 
Everybody was asked to register. Two 
other groups of visitors from Methuen and 
Lawrence were in the hall. Someone was 
already playing the piano. A song leader 
started us all in singing happily many 
favorite songs, which we enjoyed greatly. 
Then we paused for dancing by our smallest 
visitors, Kenneth Burnside and Claire 
Hollis. Everybody clapped heartily. 

After an explanation of the work of the 
factory and its standards, we all went down 
to see for ourselves. We saw the flour in 
sacks, the mixing, the rising, the kneading 
and shaping, Parker House rolls and all. 
It was all clean and quiet. When we came 
down to the ovens where the bread was 
baking, everybody began to feel hungry. 
The odor of the fresh baked bread was not 
enough. We wanted to eat it. I guess 
that’s the way with everyone—always 
ready to eat. It takes the bread forty 
minutes to go through these ovens and 
come out a beautiful golden brown. Then 


they showed us how they wrapped the 
bread, by machinery, and the interesting 
process was finished. 

We thankfully let the elevator carry us 
back to the hall, and we seated ourselves 
once more, to be served with apple pie 
and ice cream. It tasted very good after 
we had seen so much to make us hungry. 
One among us had two pieces of pie, but I 
won’t say who. As we left the hall, every 
visitor was given a loaf of fresh bread to 
take home. We counted our expenses and 
our gains, and decided it was a profitable 
trip. 

Betty Howes and Lillian Erickson. 

(This class is made up of girls between 
the ages of ten and fourteen.) 


Be ts 


SUFFOLK SUPPORTERS 


Next week we hope to begin printing the 
list of church schools whose American 
Friendship offerings have been received. 
Remind your treasurer now that after en- 
try of the offering has been made on his 
books the next move is to send a check to 
the General Sunday School Association. 

* * 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Yates spent the week-end of Feb. 
2 at our church in Woonsocket, R. I. 
On Saturday the superintendents of the 
various departments of the church school 
met for supper at the manse, and following 
this the evening was given over to a 
thoughtful consideration of the present 
program of the school, its opportunities 
for growth andimprovement. Lach officer 
had come with a long list of questions to 
be thought through and answered. On 
Sunday at church schoo] Miss Yates ad- 
dressed the members of the junior and in- 
termediate departments, acquainting them 
with our Suffolk School and the service it 
is rendering among Negro boys and girls. 
At the morning church service, attended 
by parents and church school pupils, she 
spoke on “Religious Education for Our 
Day.” This particular Sunday had been 
designated as Parents’ Day. All of the 
church school officers and teachers re- 
mained for dinner at the church, and the 
afternoon was given over to further dis- 
cussion of teaching problems and _ possi- 
bilities. 

Two schools in New York State, Fort 
Plain and Middletown, and one in North 
Carolina, Kinston, have recently purchased 
a supply of the new Beacon Song and 
Service Book. 

» + hee * * 

The glory of the twentieth century is 
that all the world has been made a neigh- 
borhood; the tragedy of the twentieth cen- 
tury is that all the world has been made a 
neighborhood before the people have 
learned to be neighborly.—J. A. Mac- 
Donald. 
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Among Our Churches 


Iowa Letter 


Boone. — Monthly 
visits were made by 
the State Superintend- 
ent in September, 
October and November, 
and a _ good _ interest 
manifest. Insurance 
and repairs are kept up 
by rental from the 
Church of the Open Bible. The funeral 
of W. H. Crooks was held Jan. 25. He 
was a prominent Mason and business man 
as well as supporter of our church. He 
was president of the board of the O. E. S. 
Home here. 

Des Moines.—The State Superintend- 
ent and his wife held services at our state 
headquarters, 1306 20th St., recently. 
Rev. E. Burdette Backus, Unitarian pas- 
tor, was present and assisted in the services. 

Osage.—The annual meeting of the 
church has been held. Reports showed 
progress made and officers were elected for 
the coming year. At that time Rev. F. 
W. Miller presented his resignation. He 
does not feel physically able to continue, 
and contemplates moving to Cedar Rapids, 
where two of his children live. He and 
his wife will be much missed in the city 
and in the church, where they have la- 
bored earnestly and well for fifteen years. 
His successor is already decided upon and 
it is hoped he can move in as soon as Mr. 
Miller moves out. 

Mitchellville—Mrs. Colegrove had 
charge of the Christmas program, which 
was excellent. The Universalist Comrades 
recently held a very successful social 
event. We have sixteen men as members 
of the Comrades. The young people 
conducted the morning services Jan. 26, 
twelve of them, and an offering was sent 
to the National Y. P. C. U. We are ob- 
serving Founders’ Day Feb. 2, Educa- 
tional Day Feb. 9, Men’s Day Feb. 16, 
Loyalty Sunday Feb. 28, and Woman’s 
Day March 1. The annual meeting was 
well attended and the reports showed good 
work done. Most of the officers were re- 
elected. Grover Butcher is a new trustee. 
The budget is balanced and all bills paid. 

Waterloo.—_Rey. Edna P. Bruner, 
pastor. All departments and the church 
itself are making progress, with some 
growth. 

Mt. Pieasant.—Rev. Laura B. Galer 
is pastor here, and there is a splendid 
enlistment of all our people. 

West Union.—The Zion Lutheran 
people rent this church, so that the build- 
ing is kept insured and in good repair. 
They would like to buy our church, and 
we may negotiate with them. 

Wenster City.—Rev. Effie McCollum 
Jones, D. D., pastor. Already the church 
is making plans for the entertainment of 
the State Convention in June. There is a 


possibility that President Macpherson of 
the General Convention will be our main 
speaker. National Young People’s Week 
was observed with the entire service on 
Jan. 26 in charge of members of the church 
school and an offering for the Clara Barton 
camp. The church school cabinet is very 
diligent under the presidency of Mrs. 
Kenneth Nichols, who has recently come 
here from Stoughton, Wis. ‘The school 


shows some growth and a fine spirit. 
Mrs. Robert Downs is the new president 
of the Ladies’ Society, which is always a 
very active and efficient group, and she is 
outlining a great deal of excellent work for 
them for the current year. The pastor 
has recently officiated at the funeral of 
Mr. Upton Kepford of Waterloo, an at- 
torney there. Also, at the funeral of Mr. 
B. C. Mason, who was the first white boy 
born in this county. 
O. G. Colegrove. 


Massachusetts Letter 


Church dealings and 
church administration 
are much like life and 
life’s experiences in gen- 
eral. This is the fact, 
presumably, because it 
is persons with whom 
we are dealing in all 
of these human affairs. 
Life is a succession of 
sunshine and shadow. The secret of hap- 
piness, as of health, is to gather from the 
sunshine sufficient joy and power to carry 
one through the shadow without noting 
that it is there. That ‘s undoubtedly 
what should be done anyway. Sunshine 
furnishes strength, for it isa reality. Itisa 
positive good. The shadow is but an ap- 
pearance and has no reality in itself. 

The writer could not help this philoso- 
phizing, for, just as he was about to say 
that out of 182 ministers in our fellowship 
in Massachusetts there were still on Feb. 1 
fifty-three who had not paid the dollar 
each required by our by-laws as an an- 
nual contribution to the Ministerial Relief 
Fund, the money began to come in in the 
most cheering manner. Of course, a re- 
minder was sent to each of the fifty-three 
who were tardy. These dollars were due, 
in fact, back in November. But here was 
the first burst of sunshine. One of our 
ministers, not actively engaged in pastoral 
work, sent us at once not one dollar but 
five. Another, as he was leaving for what 
we trust is a brief and helpful residence in 
a hospital, told his wife to be sure to send 
that dollar to a fund which he knew to be 
doing one of the noblest and most practical 
services in our cooperative work. 

And here comes a letter from Methuen 
with a check for $50—$25 for the Relief 
Fund, and $25 for the general fund, from 
which appropriations are made to the Doo- 
little Home, the Rutland Chaplaincy, the 
Massachusetts Council of Churches, the 
State Y. P. C. U., the State Sunday 
School Association, and in aid of a con- 
siderable number of needy, struggling 
churches. The official who sent us the $50 
from Methuen added that $25 was also 
being sent to the Doolittle Home. 

In a letter from the minister in Stough- 
ton we see the sunshine and the shadow 


brought close together. The minister had 
recently officiated at the funeral of Mrs. 
Nelson, the last of a family of five, all dying 
in the not greatly extended pastorate of 
this minister. This family was not con- 
nected with the church when this man 
took up his pastorate there. The blessing 
and the joy of that church relationship. 
are reflected in the will of Mrs. Nelson. 
She leaves $500 to the church, and $500: 
more to the Doolittle Home. 

Most encouraging and really wonderful 
things are occurring in the church in 
Swampscott, now under the pastoral care of 
Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Mr. Hempel, as a 
licensed preacher, is working into the full 
duties of a pastor. He is preacher, pastor, 
director of the church school, adminis- 
trator, and personal friend to everyone, 
and he is doing these things in connection 
with a leadership job in the Lynn Y. M. 
C.A. On Sunday, Jan. 26, the Swampscott 
church had its every-member canvass. 
The annual parish supper and parish meet- 
ing were held on Feb. 8. Two letters were 
sent to all parishioners, stating the con- 
ditions and needs of the parish. The first 
went out Jan. 20, the second Jan. 28. As 
a result of the canvass over fifty are con- 
tributing through the weekly envelopes, 
with nine others paying quarterly. The 
total of these pledges is nearly $1,100. 
Eighty persons were at the annual supper, 
with over forty remaining for the meeting. 
By an enthusiastic vote, Mr. Hempel was 
asked to remain as pastor for the coming 
year. The church school has an enrollment 
of sixty-five, with an average attendance 
for the year of forty-four. The school 
spent $121.80. The treasurer of the parish 
reported the income for the year of $2,211.- 
90. The expenditures were $2,186.55. 
There are outstanding bills of $141.60, in- 
cluding the cil burner, which is being paid 
for in monthly installments, and will be 
cleared in June. Last year the parish 
owed in current bills over $500. The 
Ladies’ Unit has thirty-four members. It: 
paid last year $442.50 to the church, fur- 
nished the flowers each Sunday, and the 
Christmas and Easter decorations. In 
addition these women paid $50.30 for 
hymnals, and made a contribution to the 
Doolittle Home and to the local hospitals. 
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In Pigeon Cove the church is a feder- 
ated church, Congregationalists and Uni- 
versalists. The minister is Francis W. 
Pritchard, a student in Boston University. 
Mr. Pritchard was recently notified that he 
was one of four honor men in the Theo- 
logical Department to receive the Beebe 
fellowships. Formerly these were scholar- 
ships for study abroad. The income has 
not heen sufficient recently to permit such 
study, but it is sufficient to be of great help 
in continued study at home. 

The Pigeon Cove church has been en- 
gaged upon a systematic canvass. An es- 
timated budget of $1,500 was arranged. 
Then 100 pledges were sought as follows: 
five pledges of $1 per week; five pledges 
of 75 cents; five pledges of 50 cents; twenty 
pledges of 25 cents; twenty-five pledges of 
15 cents; thirty pledges of 10 cents; and 
ten pledges of 5 cents. These 100 pledges 
amount to $1,222. ; 

Jan. 26 was the final Sunday before the 
departure of Dr. and Mrs. Henry R. Rose 
of Haverhill for a two months’ vacation in 
St. Petersburg, Florida. The loyal church 
folks made the day memorable. Nearly 
three hundred were in the congregation. 
Dr. Rose preached on “What Can I Do 
with My life?” Assisting in the service 
were Miss Laura Leavitt, former presi- 
dent of the young people’s society, Dana 
Klotzle, present president, Mason McGin- 
ness of Crane Theological Schooi, and the 
Hilliard Trio. 

In the evening of the 26th the young 
people sponsored a happy journey recep- 
tion to Dr. and Mrs. Rose. About two 
hundred were present. A stringed or- 
chestra of fifteen pieces and a male chorus 
of twenty voices provided the music. 
Dana Klotzle spoke of the fine work of 
the minister and wife for the young people. 
Dr. Rose responded, and announced that 
he, with Mrs. Rose, would be back for the 
Palm Sunday service on April 5. “We do 
not go to Florida lightly, but to conserve 
our health that we may do more, God 
willing, for this outstanding church of our 
beloved Universalist denomination,” said 
Dr. Rose. 

Speaking of the appreciation of the fine 
service of Dr. Rose in Haverhill reminds 
the writer to repeat the words of President 
Cousens in conferring upon Dr. Rose and 
Dr. Harry Fay Fister, members of the 
class of 1891 at Tufts, the honorary de- 
gree of Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Cousens 
said: ‘For long years you two have served 
the cause of religion. Undismayed by 
whatever discouragement, unswerved by 
whatever success, you have kept the faith, 
the faith that through religion man voices 
his highest hopes, that by religion man 
strives to translate into reality his loftiest 
aspirations. In a world sore-pressed to 
solve the problem of social justice, in an 
age when personal righteousness is of 
paramount importance, in a time when hu- 
man progress rests in harmonious adjust- 
ment to divine purposes, men of God, like 


you, deserve, as they receive, the gratitude 
of their fellow men.” 

Important pastoral changes have been 
occurring in Massachusetts. Rev. Leslie 
C. Nichols began a new pastorate in Mel- 
rose on the first Sunday in January. Rev. 
Robert M. Rice had his initial services in 
Arlington on Feb. 9. Rey. Lyman Achen- 
bach will open his new work in Gloucester 
on March 8, and, from every indication, 
Salem will announce its new leader within 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Preachers in the mid-week Lenten ser- 
vices in Lawrence, Mass., are: Rev. D. H. 
Robbins, Feb. 26; Rev. F. L. Leavitt, 
Jr., March 4; Dr. Roger F. Etz, March 11; 
Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, March 18; Dr. 
Samuel G. Ayres, March 25; Rev. F. H. 
Miller, April 1; Dr. C. Guy Robbins, 
April 8. 


Dr. James F. Albion of Framingham, 
Mass., has again gone into the hospital 
for a brief period of rest and treatment. 
The home address of Dr. and Mrs. Albion 
is 26 Nelson Street, Framingham. 


Rev. Robert M. Rice arrived in Boston 
from Minneapolis on Thursday, Feb. 6. 
He began his duties as minister of the Ar- 
lington church Sunday, Feb. 9. 


Rey. William J. Metz on February 9 read 
his resignation as minister of the First 
Universalist Society of Dexter, Me., to take 
effect April 15, and announced acceptance 
of a call to Morrisville, Vt. Mr. Metz has 
had seven years of happy service in Dex- 
ter, the third longest pastorate in the 107 
years of the existence of the church. Rev. 
Wm. H. Gould and Rev. Stanley G. Spear 
stayed longer. 


Rev. Charles A. Wyman has left Hen- 
derson, N. Y., and taken the pastorate of 
the Universalist church in Oneonta, N. Y. 
He is living at 12 Central Avenue. 


Prof. Howard Davis Spoerl, of North- 
eastern University, Boston, Mass., con- 
tributed an interesting article to the winter 
number of The Humanist on ‘The Philos- 
ophy of a Hothouse Religion.” 


Miss Maude Lyon Cary, daughter of 
Dr. and Mrs. H. M. Cary of Tokyo, 
Japan, was married recently to Ralph V. 
Hayden, and is living in Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. Mrs. Hayden is now head 
dietitian at the new Queens General 
Hospital in Jamaica, L. I. 


Alvar Polk, Jr., son of the manager of 
our Book Department, broke his leg Feb. 9 
while skiing on the mountain near Man- 
chester, N. H. The fracture was reduced 
at the Homeopathic Hospital, Boston, 
Mass. Mr. Polk had received an important 
promotion in the mercantile establishment 
where he is employed, effective Feb. 11. 


the next week. Brockton will be pastor-.. 
less after the final Sunday of February, and 
it is reported that the present pastorate in 
South Acton will end at Easter. In con- 
nection with these changes, the State 
Superintendent expects to be in Marble- 
head on Sunday, Feb. 16, and in Gloucester 
on Feb. 28. He is planning also to be in 
Roxbury on March 1, in Brockton on 
March 8, and in South Acton on April 19. 
Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


Massachusetts 


South Weymouth and Weymouth Land- 
ing.— Rev. Arthur W. Webster, pastor. 
Each church recently held a successful 
fair. South Weymouth made $350, and 
the Landing about $150. The minister has 
formed a joint men’s club for the two 
churches. The first meeting was held 
Jan. 8 and Amory Waite of Wollaston was 
the speaker. Mr. Waite was a radio 
operator with the Byrd Expedition. Mr. 
Webster is taking a census of both parishes. 
It is quite a task, as he delivers the blanks 
and also collects them. So far the census 
has met with fine response. On Christmas 
Sunday the congregation numbered forty- 
four at Weymouth, and 112 at South Wey- 
mouth. 


Pennsylvania 

Towanda.—Rev. J. D. Herrick, pastor. 
On Nov. 10, Dr. E. F. Butler, World War 
veteran and surgeon of Elmira, N. Y., 
spoke in observance of the signing of the 
Armistice. On Dee. 15 Dr. Roger F. Etz 
delighted and inspired the people. He 
attended the church school at ten o’clock 
and gave an interesting address. At 
eleven he preached and outlined the 
Loyalty Month Crusade to a large con- 
gregation. At two he preached to a good- 
sized congregation at Standing Stone. At 
5.30 he attended the Young People’s Round 
Table and concluded their meeting with 
a stirring address. At 7.80 he was taken 
to Sheshequin by one of the young members, 
where he preached to a splendid congrega- 
tion. Then on Monday at eleven a. m., 
he conducted a symposium outlining the 
coming Loyalty Crusade. Rev. H. W. 
Haynes and Mrs. Haynes of iBnghamton 
and Rey. C. A. Hallenbeck of Scranton 
were present, and all had luncheon at the 
parsonage. Dr. Etz and Mr. and Mrs. 
Herrick were entertained Monday night 
by Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Neiley of Standing 
Stone, at a venison steak dinner. In the 
evening Dr. Etz gave a lecture on Japan 
to a congregation of over 150. He spoke 
for two hours. An open forum followed. 
The cause will be stronger here because of 
Dr. Etz’s visit. The church was appro- 
priately decorated for Christmas in red 
and green, holly and red roses. The Christ- 
mas Sunday service was made impressive 
by the splendid music of the regular choir 
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of fourteen voices. The Sunday school had 
a program in the evening entitled ‘‘Christ- 
mas in Many Countries.” They also had 
a Christmas party and tree, all largely at- 
tended. The young people had a party by 
themselves with some invited guests. The 
Christmas church offering was $230. At 
the annual church meeting of Jan. 20 over 
sixty were present in spite of the worst 
storm of the season. The reports showed 
the best year for a long time. There is a 
debt of $1,300 left from the building of an 
$11,000 parish house six years ago. The 
church is observing Loyalty Month. On 
the 26th the young people had charge of 
the morning service. Roger Dickerson 
conducted the service, Bertha Wakeley 
read the Scriptures, Mary Strope made 
the prayer, Hadley Stone made the an- 
nouncements and received the offering. 
Leo Williams sang the offertory. June 
Rogers and Curtis Dickerson gave ad- 


dresses. Sylvia Rogers gave the bene- 
diction. Doris McVaugh announced the 
hymns. Mr. Herrick has been invited to 


continue his pastorate. April first marks 
the beginning of his twenty-third year. 

Athens.—This church continues its 
services on Wednesday evenings, served by 
Rey. J. D. Herrick from Towanda. Mem- 
bers of the parish dine together the first 
Wednesday night of each month. Christ- 
mas was observed with over fifty out and a 
literary and musical program. 

Sheshequin.—This parish entertained 
the North Branch Association in October. 
This meeting is always largely atvended. 
A beautiful candlelight service was given 
Dec. 29 under the direction of Mrs. George 
Smith. The Ladies’ Aid meets once in two 
weeks. The parish is supplied by the 
Towanda pastor every other Sunday after- 
noon. The 400th anniversary of the print- 
ing of the Bible in English was fittingly 
observed. The communion followed. 

Standing Stone-——The Sunday school 
has not missed a session in over sixty 
years. The Ladies’ Social Circle is di- 
rected by Mrs. George Stevens. The 
Friendship Club of the church takes in the 
whole community and develops much orig- 
inal talent. A joint meeting with the 
Towanda unit was held Feb. 6 with supper. 
Christmas was observed by a tree and a 
group of young people presenting ‘‘The 
Naughty Princess.” Dr. Etz preached 
here and was pleased with Standing Stone 
and Standing Stone was pleased with him. 
The young people’s choir under the leader- 
ship of Miss Ada Stevens is a great help 
to the services. 


Wisconsin 


Monroe.—Rey. L. R. Robinsen, D. D., 
pastor. The church is engaged in Loyalty 
Month activities. On “Young People’s 
Day, Jan. 26, four young people, two boys 
and two girls, took part in the service, 
which was well attended. Feb. 2 was ob- 
served as Founders’ Day, and the pastor 
presented the story of American Univer- 
salism, and of the Monroe local church, its 


beginnings, founders, and growth. A fair 
audience came in spite of the frigid weather. 
The Ladies’ Aid Society had a successful 
Christmas bazaar, and at their annual 
meeting announced great success during 
the past year. After redecorating the 
main auditorium of the church the past 
summer, purchasing a new lamp for the 
pulpit, and a very expensive new carpet 
for the platform and pulpit—besides other 
improvements—they reported over $1,300 
remaining in their checking account. The 
trustees have installed a new furnace in the 
church. A new junior Y. P. C. U. has just 
been organized, and the prospects for a 


successful year are excellent. 
x 


WHO’S WHO 


Miss Harriet G. Yates is Secretary of 
Leadership Training of the General Sun- 
day School Association. 

Dr. Asa M. Bradley is Superintendent 
of Universalist churches in New Hamp- 
shire and secretary of the State Conven- 
tion. 

Abraham Epstein is executive secretary 
of the American Association for Social 
Security. 

Larry S. Davidow is a member of the 
Church of Our Father, Detroit, Mich. 


Pyare 
JEREMIAH FOSTER 


The death of Jeremiah Foster of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., former president of the Massa- 
chusetts Universalist Convention, occurred 
very suddenly on Monday evening, Feb. 8, 
as he was attending a meeting of the Wel- 
fare Board in City Hall, Gloucester. 
Death was due to a heart attack. 

Mr. Foster had been at the head of the 
welfare branch of the city administration 
since he was appointed two years ago to 
reorganize the board. 

He leaves his wife, Mrs. Fannie (Wass) 
Foster, and three daughters, Miss Lena M. 
Foster of Quincy, Mrs. Harriett Taylor of 
Brookline and Mrs. Elizabeth Schere- 
schewski of Suffield, Conn. 

He was a native of Gloucester. For- 
merly he was in the jewelry business. 
Later he sold this and entered the fish busi- 
ness. He was a member of the Common 
Council in 1902, and served as an alderman 
in 1903 and 1908. From 1909 to 1933 he 
was a member of the water board. In 1920- 
21 he was president of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention and presided over 
the session May 18-19, 1921, in Melrose. 

Fraternally, he was connected with Tyr- 
ian Lodge of Masons. Always active in 
the old Independent Christian Church in 
Gloucester, he was recently chairman of 
the committee elected to choose and 
recommend a minister for the church. 
One of his last acts for his church was to 
send a telegram to Rev. Lyman Achenbach 
of Carthage, N. Y., informing him of his 
election as minister of the church. 

The funeral services were held on Thurs- 
day, Feb. 6, at the Independent Christian 
Church, Dr. A. A. Madsen officiating. 


The edifice was filled, among those pres- 
ent being many city officials, past and 
present. Interment was in Mount Grove 
Cemetery. 

* * 
DAILY READINGS FOR LENT 

The Lenten Booklet by the General 
Superintendent is in press, and notices. 
have gone out to the churches concerning 
it. It will sell for five cents each in lots of 
one to ten, postage paid, and three cents 
each plus postage in lots of more than ten. 
The general subject is ““A Faith for These 
Times,” and the work is based on the 
Universalist Profession of Belief adopted 
at the Worcester Convention and ratified 
and made operative at Washington in 1935. 

x x 


FREE CHURCH FELLOWSHIP 


The Institute considering the relation of 
religion to Communism, fascism, the 
totalitarian state, and secular state social- 
isms, which is to be held under the auspices 
of the Free Church Fellowship at its second 
annual meeting in Detroit, Mich., will 
open at noon on Wednesday, February 26, 
with a luncheon followed by a general 
business meeting. 

The forma] opening of the Institute will 
take place in the evening with an introduc- 
tory address by Dr. Frederick B. Fisher, 
president of the Fellowship, followed by 
an address by Dr. Julius Hecker, professor 
at Moscow University, on ‘“‘Soviet Russia’s 
Answer to the World’s Needs.” 

The following day Dr. George Mecklen- 
burg, pastor of the Wesley Methodist 
Church, Minneapolis, Minn., and Dr. 
Charles Clayton Morrison, editor of The 
Christian Century, will open the morning 
session, speaking on the subjects, ‘‘The 
Church and Politics’ and ‘Christianity 
and the Social Cultus,” respectively. 

There will be three simultaneous lunch- 
eon discussion groups on Thursday and 
Friday. The important subjects to be 
discussed are “Religion and Fascism,’ 
with Dr. John Haynes Holmes, of the 
Community Church, New York, N. Y., 
and Rabbi Stephen S. Wise of the Free 
Synagogue, New York, as speakers: ‘‘Re- 
ligion and Communism,” with Dr. Hecker 
as speaker; and “Religion and State So- 
cialism,”’ with Dr. Mecklenburg as speaker. 
On Thursday afternoon, Dr. Albert C. 
Dieffenbach, religious editor of The Boston 
Evening Transcript, will speak on ‘‘What 
Kind of Religion Can Meet Our Needs.”’ 

The evening session on Thursday will 
be a public meeting of the Free Church 
Fellowship. Dr. Frank D. Adams, minis- 
ter of the Universalist church, Oak Park, 
Ill., will address the group on ‘‘The Answer 
of the Free Church Fellowship to the 
World’s Needs,” and Dr. Holmes will 
speak on the timely subject, ‘Religion 
Under a Dictator.” 

On Friday morning, the closing day of 
the conference, Bishop Edgar Blake, 
Methodist bishop of the Detroit area, will 
speak on “The Church and Social Recon- 
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struction.” After the luncheon meetings, 
which will be continued from the preceding 
day, the afternoon session will include ad- 
dresses by Dr. Hecker on the subject, ““Mo- 
tives and Incentives Under Socialization,” 
and by Rabbi Wise on “Religion and Inter- 
national Culture.” 

The final session will be held Friday eve- 
ning, when final reports will be received 
from each luncheon discussion group. The 
concluding address will be given by Rabbi 
Wise, on “Religion Under a Totalitarian 
State.”’ The closing word will be given by 
Dr. Fisher. 

The meetings will be limited to delegates 
who have paid a registration fee of two 
dollars, as it has been decided that this is 
the most democratic method of meeting 
the expenses. Delegates’ tickets will be 
numbered in the order of registration re- 
ceipt. If you desire to attend, send $2.00 
with your name, your position, and your 
address, to John E. Porter, 23 East Adams 
Ave., Detroit. You will receive in return 
a numbered ticket, and a detailed program, 
including hotel suggestions. 

* * 


INSTALLATION OF MR. LEINING 


Renewed confidence, determination to 
succeed as a church, a growing interest in 
religion, increasing congregations and a 
happy spirit mark the first four months of 
this season’s work at Braintree, Mass. 
October found congregations of seventy. 
They are now fluctuating over and under a 
hundred—described as ‘“‘very much better 
than for many years” and as ‘‘unusual for 
a ‘Unitarian’ church.” If this progressive 
spirit continues, the Braintree church will 
not be a “problem.” The proposal to 
hold mid-week Lenten services seemed 
“daring’’—and the outcome is awaited 
with interest. It is quite probable that 
some form of the communion service will 
be established. The financial outlook has 
improved. 

The installation service for Rev. G. H. 
Leining was held on Jan. 29, with probably 
over 250 in attendance. A reception to 
Mr. and Mrs. Leining followed. The re- 
ligious service was opened by former min- 
isters, Rev. Leslie T. Pennington, First Uni- 
tarian Church, Cambridge, and Rev. 
Arthur E. Wilson of the Unitarian church 
in Fall River, with invocation, Bible 
reading and prayer. The main address of 
the evening, “The Long Look of Faith,” 
was given with heart-stirring power by 
Dr. Fred C. Leining of Syracuse, Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches in New 
York State. Dr. Louis C. Cornish, presi- 
dent of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, brought greetings from that body, and 
appealed to the congregation to make 
liberal religion of some consequence. 
The Superintendent of Universalist 
Churches in Massachusetts, Dr. Leroy W. 
Coons, brought greetings and praised “the 
committee method” of selecting a minister. 
Representing the other churches of the 
town was Rev. J. L. McCorison, Jr., of the 
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First Congregational Church, who brought 
evident good wishes. What might well be 
described as the most effective ‘‘pledge 
from the church’ ever given was the five 
minute address made by Stacy B. South- 
worth, president of the church, headmaster 
of Thayer Academy. Ministers and lay- 
men alike listened spellbound, and at its 
end felt that they must help to make the 
ministry of this church effective. The or- 
gan, chorus choir, and Walter H. Kidder, 
baritone, contributed the music. 

The reception was held in a beautiful 
setting prepared in the parish hall, with 
Mr. and Mrs. Stacy B. Southworth, Rev. 
and Mrs. G. H. Leining, D7. Fred C. Lein- 
ing, Dr. and Mrs. Leroy W. Coons, and 
Dr. Louis C. Cornish, receiving. Frederick 
C. Johnson headed the dozen prominent 
men of the church who usnered, and the 
active committee on arrangements con- 
sisted of Mrs. A. A. Gilman, Mrs. Malcom 
G. Little, Mrs. Robert C. Leggett, and 
Mrs. Ernest W. Mann. Honorary chair- 
men were Mrs. George M. Young, Mrs. 
Edith F. Morrison, Mrs. Willard E. Dow, 
Mrs. Herbert F. Kneeland; hostesses 
included Mrs. Joseph H. Wilder and Mrs. 
F. Leroy Foster. Serving were Mrs. 
Frederick C. Johnson, Mrs. M. Gardner 
Gage, Miss Jane Wilder, Miss Frances 
Harrison, and Miss Elizabeth Kneeland. 
Music was by the Crescent Trio. In 
spirit the reception was a continuance of 
the many warm friendly attentions which 
have made delightful the establishing of a 
home in a new community. 


cere 


THE CHIP BASKET 
(Continued from page 215) 
Concord. At Woodsville two sermonettes 
featured ‘‘What Can the Young People 
Do to Help the Church?”’ Mildred Carpen- 
ter, and “What Can Grown-ups Do to 
Help the Young People?” Clarence Mcin- 

tire. 

The leading parts at Dover were taken 
by Alice Osbon, Eaton Woodward, and 
Virginia Wood. Music by the young 
people’s orchestra. 

At Portsmouth, addresses, ‘‘Friendship,”’ 
Doris Trafton of Semper Fidelis, and 
“Virtue,’’ Muriel Clark, representing the 
young adult group. 

Young people’s choirs were much in 
evidence, and goodly offerings were re- 
ceived for the Clara Barton Camp for 
diabetic children. 

I have been long-suffering and indulgent 
with the frailties of the composing room, 
and have listened with patience to re- 
marks disparaging my handwriting; but 
now it seems time that “the worm turned.” 
When I prepared the “New Cape Cod” 
sketches I was unable to sit up at the 
Remington, and the copy was hand writ- 
ten. Horse may look like house, but— 
What I intended to be read was, “There 
was but one horse in Provincetown,” the 
inference to be drawn by the intelligent 
reader being that there was no congestion 


of traffic on the narrow streets. I am not 
sensitive about my age, neither was my 
father; but to say ““When my father went 
to the Cape there was but one house in 
Provincetown,’ would be to set us back 
among the Mayflowers, and I am not pre- 
pared to confess to such antiquity. 
A. M.B. 
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MR. EMMONS’ TRIP TO FLORIDA 


Mrs. Louise L. Sailer and Miss Alice M. 
Terrey, of Bridgeport, Conn., and Rev. 
Charles H. Emmons, vice-president of 
the Universalist General Convention, left 
Bridgeport, Tuesday morning, Jan. 28, 
en route to Florida by automobile. 

After a detour to Hightstown, N. J., 
where Mr. Emmons called on Mrs. Charles 
Keeler and Mrs. W. H. Thompson, they 
drove on to Media, Penn., where they 
spent the night in Media Inn. 

On Wednesday morning the journey 
was continued over the Baltimore Pike, 
a picturesque, winding road through a 
rolling country, to and through Baltimore, 
Washington, Fredericksburg to Richmond, 
with more and more snow on the journey 
south. Almost innumerable historical 
tablets along the roadside, and at every 
stream and cross-roads, gave a sense of 
reality to tragic episodes and incidents of 
the ‘‘war between the states,’ as our 
Southern folk term the Civil War. A com- 
fortable night was spent at Hotel Jefferson, 
Richmond, one of the most beautiful and 
ornate hotels in the country, its grand 
stairways, high marble columns, vaulted 
foyer and dining-room, reflecting the 
grandeur and generous hospitality of other 
years long past. 

The threatened snowstorm, which, had 
it arrived, would have held us in Rich- 
mond, failed to materialize save in mini- 
mum degree, so, on Thursday morning, 
we crossed the James River over the fine 
new toll bridge and started toward Rocky 
Mount, N. C. The James River was 
clogged with ice, and a light mist concealed 
the shipping and the city as we looked 
back. Snow began falling when the city 
was twenty-five miles back of us, and it 
continued with increasing density for the 
remaining hundred miles into Rocky 
Mount. 

Though the South is unaccustomed to 
snow, the school children, young and old, 
were staging a snowball battle as we drew 
up at the manse, opposite the high school, 
in Rocky Mount. Here Mr. and Mrs. 
Skeels welcomed the party and extended 
the hospitality of their hearts and homes 
to us. Mrs. Sailer and Miss Terrey 
were house guests, and Mr. Emmons spent 
the night at Ricks’ Hotel. After dinner 
Miss Mary Lee Shine came in for a delight- 
ful social evening. Her sister, Miss Lucy 
Shine, would have joined the group but 
for an attack of pleurisy which confined 
her to her bed. Many matters of interest 
and importance, denominationally, were 
discussed. Snow and cold prevailed out- 
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side, but fraternal fellowship held sway 
within the manse. 

Friday, Jan. 31, was made memorable 
by a short call on Rev. and Mrs. George 
Lapoint in Kinston, N. C., reached over 
icy roads, and a covered dish supper, 
social and service of worship in Clinton, 
N. C., where Mr. Emmons addressed an 
evening congregation gathered from miles 
around for the oceasion. Mr. and Mrs. 
Lapoint (Mrs. Lapoint is a daughter of Dr. 
and Mrs. Cary, our missionaries in Japan) 
are enjoying and appreciating the oppor- 
tunity of the Kinston Circuit, and seem 
very much at home. Rev. and Mrs. Ordell 
E. Bryant had arranged for and advertised 
the social and religious meetings referred 
to, and some thirty men and women and 
children attended. Mr. Emmons ad- 
dressed the group in reference to Loyalty 
Month and the four-point program of the 
denomination. Mrs. Sailer and Miss 
Terrey conferred with the pastor and Mrs. 
Bryant, and members of the congregation, 
on the needs of this mission center, and of 
the circuit of which it isthe principal point. 

The journey south to Florida will be 
made through Charleston, Savannah and 
Brunswick to Jacksonville and Daytona 
Beach, where several days will be spent. 

Other principal stops are Winter Park, 
Palm Beach, Miami, Lakeland, Venice, 
St. Petersburg, with side trips to points of 
interest included in the detailed itinerary 
of this official business journey to Florida. 

CS HE. 
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ASHLEY SMITH RESIGNS 


Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D., for twenty- 
five years pastor of the First Universalist 
Church, Bangor, Maine, and during all of 
this time an unusually prominent figure in 
the life of the community, presented his 
resignation Feb. 2. 

It was read at the morning service by 
Rev. Raymond J. Cosseboom, pastor of 
the Second Congregational Church, South 
Brewer, with whom Mr. Smith had ex- 
changed pulpits for the day, and was as 
follows: 


“My dear parishioners: 

“Since October of 1982 when I was taken 
suddenly ill, there has been an increasing 
conviction with me that it was wholly un- 
fair to you to prolong a pastorate which has 
continued for nearly twenty-five years. 

“Your patience and forbearance have 
been exemplary during this quarter of a 
century, and especially during the last few 
years you have extended to me every favor 
and all courtesy during what seems to us 
both a very slow convalescence. But— 
the fact remains that I am not doing the 
work required, and self-respect constrains 
me to resign a pastorate which I can no 
longer carry forward, at least with the old- 
time vigor. 

“The old must give place to the younger, 
that every generation may find room for it- 
self and fulfill its ideals. I have always 
had the feeling that aging pastors are too 


reluctant to give place to younger men with 
new aims and greater energy. At our cen- 
tennial observance a few years ago, it was 
brought home to me, as I searched the 
annals of the past, that this pastorate was 
by many years the longest in the history 
of the First Universalist Church. 

“The burdens grow heavier with the 
passing of the years, but your kindly co- 
operation and ready sympathy have al- 
ways helped me to carry them; and surely 
the joys and sorrows of these twenty-five 
pastoral years will be ennobling memories, 
and perchance these hallowed memories 
will become a kind of consecration to all 
of us. 

“While the first Sunday in March will 
mark the completion of this twenty-five 
year pastorate, I would suggest that this 
resignation take effect on the second Sun- 
day in June (1986), at the conclusion of 
the church year. 

“Yours respectfully and fraternally, 

“Ashley A. Smith.” 


Dr. Smith, long one of the most promi- 
nent of Maine’s clergymen, is widely known 
in fraternal and social, as well as in ecclesi- 
astical, circles. 

He was born in Auburn, Me., May 28, 
1871, and was graduated from Crane 
Theological Schoo! of Tufts College in 
1895. He married Bertha Dennison Clark 
of Gloucester, Mass., May 238, 1898. 

His first pastorate was in Gloucester, 
Mass., from 1895 to 1898; his second in 
Belfast, Me., 1898-1911. Called here in 
1911 as pastor of the Universalist church, 
he has since then occupied that influential 
pulpit, becoming known and beloved by 
Bangor people in every walk of life. 

Numerous as have been his pastoral 
duties, he has found time in the course of a 
life far more active than that of the average 
man, to become distinguished also in other 
fields. He was grand master of the Grand 
Lodge of Masons of Maine, 1910-11, re- 
ceiving his thirty-third Masonic degree 
in 1923. In 1919 and 1920, he was grand 
master of Maine I. O. O. F. 

His graceful yet authoritative writings 
have been found in various publications, 
including The New York Times, Youth’s 
Companion, Bookman, and The Christian 
Leader. Although perhaps few in Bangor 
knew it, his ‘Casual Letters,” published 
in London, England, attracted attention. 
The degree of doctor of divinity was con- 
ferred upon him by the University of 
Maine in 1922. 

He was appointed state probation officer, 
with Penobscot County as his jurisdiction, 
by Governor Baxter in 1923—hbeing re- 
appointed by Governor Brewster in 1927, 
and by Governor Gardner in 1931. His 
work in cooperation with city and county 
officials—especially the hope and encourage- 
ment he has brought to countless numbers 
of young offenders, their feet just begin- 
ning to tread the pathway of actual crime 
—is a chapter in itself. He is vice-presi- 
dent of the Maine Society for the Preven- 


tion of Cruelty to Animals, and a trustee 
ot Westbrook Junior College. 

Although Dr. Smith’s energy has seemed 
almost dynamic, his more intimate as- 
sociates have realized that the almost in- 
numerable duties and cares of Maine’s 
largest Universalist parish have seemed to 
him—especially since his comparatively 
recent severe illness—increasingly great. 
Even so, the resignation will be received 
with surprise and deep personal regret. 

Asked if he intends remaining in Bangor, 
where the most important part of his life 
work has been performed, Dr. Smith re- 
plied: ‘I think so. Both Mrs. Smith and 
myself are deeply rooted in the soil of 
Maine.”’—Bangor Daily News. 

* * 


MARBLE-MACLEAN 


Miss Elizabeth MacLean of West 
Bridgewater, Mass., and Rev. Ernest 
Turner Marble, pastor of the Norway, 
Maine, Universalist church, were married 
Monday, Feb. 3, at 4 p. m., at Crane 
Chapel of Tufts College. Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester officiated, using the double 
ring service. The bride was attended by 
Miss Phyllis R. Marble, sister of the bride- 
groom, and the best man was John D. Mac- 
Lean, brother of the bride. 

Following the ceremony, a reception was 
held at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Albert 
D. Irving at Somerville. After a few days’ 
wedding trip, Mr. and Mrs. Marble will 
be at home at the Universalist parsonage, 
Norway. 

The bride is the daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. William J. MacLean of West Bridge- 
water, Mass. She is a graduate of Tufts 
College, where she was a member of the 
Phi Beta Kappa and Chi Omega fraterni- 
ties. Of late, she has been teaching in the 
Manchester, Conn., high school. The 
groom is the son of Mr. and Mrs. George 
E. Marble of Worcester, Mass. He was 
graduated from Tufts College with his 
B.S. Degree and from Tufts School of Re- 
ligion in 1935 with his S. T. B. degree. 
He was student pastor for two years at 
the Universalist church at Quincy, Mass. 
He accepted a call to Norway last Novem- 
ber and was ordained at All Souls Church, 
Worcester, Mass., on Novy. 26. 

ok * 


RECEPTIONS TO DR. H. R. ROSE 


Warm words of Godspeed and for a 
safe return on their sojourn in Florida 
were expressed to Dr. Henry R. Rose and — 
Mrs. Rose by the Universalists of Haver- 
hill, Mass., where Dr. Rose has been acting 
pastor for several years. The people 
turned the morning service, Sunday, Jan. 
26, into a tribute of affection, more than 
250 being present in church. The Young 
People’s Union had arranged a reception 
to follow their evening devotional meeting, 
and another 200 came out through the 
cold and snow to say good-by. An or- 
chestra of twenty instruments and a male 
chorus of twenty-five provided thrilling 
music, and the trustees handed Dr. Rose 
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a letter saying they were counting the 
Sundays until his return April 5. 

Motoring southward Dr. and Mrs. Rose 
stopped for a day in Newark, N. J., the 
home and scene of their ministry for three 
decades. There they were surprised with 
a dinner party to which ten couples sat 
down, followed by an informal reception 
to which some sixty of Dr. Rose’s former 
parishioners came. Dr. Rose responded 
to their words of good will by recalling the 
happy times they had had together in the 
old days, and by urging them to forget all 
unpleasantness and to work without bit- 
terness for the future good of the Univer- 
salist cause in Newark. Sped on their 
way by these expressions of affection, 
Dr. and Mrs. Rose continued their journey 
by easy stages to St. Petersburg, where 
they will remain until late in March. 

* * 


UNI-UNI RALLY 


About one hundred and seventy young 
people stirred with enthusiasm attended 
the Uni-Uni Rally held on Jan. 26 in the 
Arlington Street Unitarian Church, Bos- 
ton, under the direction of the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Responsibility of the 
Ve vpaCaUnandithesyo bak. U- 

In keeping with the policy of the com- 
mission, a worthy group of individuals 
presented pressing problems directly con- 
cerned with several sections of the com- 
mission, in a manner which was both in- 
formative and thought-provoking. The 
leaders of the various groups included 
Rev. Donald Lothrop, minister of the 
Wakefield Universalist Church, whose 
subject was the ‘Ethiopian Question,” 
Vincent Sheehan of the Narcotics Board, 
who spoke on “Narcotics,” and Repre- 
sentative Thomas Dorgan of Dorchester, 
member of the Massachusetts Legislature, 
who introduced the bill, who spoke on the 
“TVeachers’ Oath Bill.’”’? In the evening, at 
a meeting of the entire group, Dr. Lewis 
Balsam, professor of Sociology at Clark 
University, Worcester, introduced the sub- 
ject of a new committee when he spoke on 
“The Social Responsibility of Youth in 
Preparation for Marriage.” 

There was intelligent discussion, and a 
searching for information and enlighten- 
ment was shown in all of the groups. This 
was particularly true in regard to the group 
led by Mr. Dorgan, and the general as- 


sembly in the evening. The speakers were 
surrounded by individuals who were 
seeking intelligent answers to their ques- 
tions. Although he was facing an antag- 
onistic audience from the very beginning, 
Mr. Dorgan received a warm welcome and 
did his best in presenting an unpopular 
subject. 

Dr. Balsam, in the evening, started the 
new committee off with a burst of en- 
thusiasm. The interest displayed during 
the question period was so great that the 
leaders nearly had to end the session by 
force in order that the groups from a dis- 
tance could get away and still not miss 
anything. 

Both societies, Y. P. C. U. and Y. P. 
R. U., were well represented from the 
eastern part of the state, and a great 
deal of enthusiasm was created for the 
Joint Commission and the responsibility 
that rests on the youth of today in facing 
these problems which were so ably pre- 
sented. The entire group looks forward 
with anticipation to the spring conference 
to be held under the leadership of the Com- 
mittees on Labor, Social Service, and 
Crime and Mental Abnormality. Details of 
this next conference will be sent out in the 
near future. 


Notices 


UNIVERSALIST DENOMINATIONAL 
CALENDAR 

Adopted by the Board of Trustees, October 21, 1935. 
February 23—Loyalty Sunday. 
February 26—Ash Wednesday. 

W.N. M.A.) 
April 12—Easter. 
May 3—G. S. 8S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 24—Memorial Sunday. 
June 14—Children’s Sunday. 
July 4-12—Y. P. C. U. Convention. 
September 27—Rally Sunday. 
November 1—All Souls Sunday. 
November 8—Armistice Sunday. 
November 22—Thanksgiving Sunday. 
December 20—Christmas Sunday. 

* * 
KING’S CHAPEL, BOSTON 
Week-Day Services January-April, 1936 

Every day except Saturday at 12 noon. Monday, 
organ recital 12 to 12.40. Tuesday through Friday, 
Music 12.05 to 12.15. Worship with sermon 12.15 to 
12.45. Services broadcast by Station WCOP. Rev. 
Palfrey Perkins, D. D., minister. Raymond C. 
Robinson, organist. 

Feb. 18-19: Rev. Frederick May Eliot, Unity 
Church, St. Paul, Minn. 

Feb. 20-21: Dean Charles W. Gilkey, University 
of Chicago. 


(Dedieation Day, 


Lenten Daily Offering Envelope 
A protected slot envelope made of strong paper admitting coins of 


various denominations up to a half-dollar in size. 


The days in the season of Lent are printed on these envelopes and 
spaces are provided for checking the daily offering. 


Price, ninety cents per hundred 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street 


Boston, Mass. 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOI 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schoo 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Laurens Hickok Seelye, M. A., LL. D. 
President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excepe 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodioug 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able and 
experienced, makes possible a close personal contact 
with each student and an understanding of his in- 
dividual needs. Its courses in Music and Art have 
attained an enviable reputation. A weil appointed 
gymnasium in charge of a competent instructor pro- 
vides for the physical well being of the pupils. The 
school has a Science building with wel] equipped 
laboratories, and a Domestic Science department for 
girls, supplied with all necessary appliances. The 
income from a large fund is expended for the benefit 
of the pupils and makes the terms very reasonable, 
For catalogue, address Earle S. Wallace, Head- 
master, 
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Crackling 

Why bother to write jokes when one 
can get dialogue like the following, over- 
heard at the Bureau of Naturalization?— 

“Where is Washington?” 

““He’s dead.” 

“T mean the Capital of the United 
States.”’ 

“Oh, they loaned it a!l to Europe.” 

“Do you promise to support the Con- 


stitution?” 


“Me? How can I? I’ve a wife-and six-. 


children to support.”—Western.. Truck 
Owner. ; 
* ok 

Some of the depression sufferers are like 
the darkey whe had been playing poker. 

He said: “Tell you, boys, I dun los’ 
a heap o’ money las’ night.” 

“How much did you lose?” 

“A hundred and eighty-seben dollars 
an’ fohteen cents.” 

“Golly! dat wuz a heap 0’ money.” 

“Yas, siree, and de wust of it wuz, de 
fohteen cents wuz cash.’’—Hachange. 

School-teacher: ‘‘Perciva!, you are half 
an hour late, what was the matter?” 

Percy: “I went out with Pa to a lynch- 
ing party, and we stayed until the last man 
was hung.” 

Teacher (severely): ‘“Was hanged, Per- 
cival.”—The Log (U.S. Naval Academy). 

* * 

“T am going to kill myself. J am going 
to stand on a bridge, bind myself with this 
200 feet of wife, attach weights to my feet, 
shoot myself with this 200 feet of wire, 
never to be seen again. I’m discouraged 
about life.” —Alexandria (La.) paper. 

Man is that consistent animal who laughs 
with amused condescension at the very 
idea of eyelash combs, and then spends 
ten minutes trying to coax a couple of 
wisps of hair across his bald spot.—Boston 
Herald. 

The young bride was extolling the vir- 
tues of her husband to a friend. 

“George is just the most generous man 
in the world,” she declared. ‘‘He gives me 
everything credit can buy.’’-—Pearson’s. 

Prison Governor: “Last night my safe 
was opened and plundered. It was one 
of you convicts. If I catch the man, out 
he goes.”’—Berliner Illustrierte. 

* * 

Dallas Traffic Committee hopes to con- 
vince motorists that accidents are avoid- 
able. We’ll be content if they realize 
pedestrians are.—H xchange. 

* * 

“A good name is rather to be chosen than 
great riches.”” And there’s no tax on a 
good name, either.—Salina ( Kan.) Journal. 

* * 

The hearing was to find whether the 
deceased was sane enough to stand trial.— 
Vancouver paper. 


cA Signed Advertisement 


WE HAVE STARVED 


The General Sunday School Association 
Long Enough 


If you believe 


in having a Universalist Church tomorrow 


If you believe 
that the United States of America needs voters of 
fair mind, unselfish spirit and real patriotism 


If you believe 
in breaking the shackles of superstition and giving boys 
and girls the glorious liberty of the children of God 


If you believe 


in putting the latest and best helps into the hands of 
parents and church school teachers 


HELP RAISE THIS ¢. S. S. A. BUDGET 


Send checks now to the General Sunday School 
Association of the Universalist Church, or to any 
officer or clerk, or come in person with silver 
certificates, Federal Reserve Notes, U. S. Notes 
or coin of the realm, to Sixteen Beacon Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


John van Schaick, Jr. 


Feb. 15, 1936 


